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Back to A ppeasement? 


By Jonathan Stout 


r ASHINGTON, D. C.—Appeasement raised its 


dying head before the Senate Foreign Rela- 
% tions Committee on Tuesday, and with tears 
‘jn its rheumy eyes pleaded for one last shot in 
‘the arm. Appeasement’s spokesmen were Secretary 


' Marshall, former Secretary Byrnes and President 


' Truman; the latter by way of a letter to Secretary 
| Marshall which the latter read to the nine Senators 


r 


‘who attended the committee session to hear them 


| argue for immediate ratification of the Italian treaty. 


4 


Thst former Secretary Byrnes, who was the apostle 


/ of the period of appeasement, should plead with 
) flushed face and plaintive voice for rushing ratifi- 


tation was not surprising. But that Secretary Mar- 


shall should argue that America should ratify this 
product of the appeasement policy, making further 


©} concessions to Russia and Yugoslavia, came very 
sm oddly from the man who has just returned from 


| Moscow with empty hands. 


As for the author of the Truman Doctrine, leaders 


of other countries whom we are trying to imbue with 


' confidence in our constancy under fire and with our 


q 


political sagacity in international affairs are bound 
to view the President, in the light of his letter to 
Secretary Marshall, with raised eyebrows and large 
question marks in their minds. 


* The one big question undoubtedly will be, why 
did the President ever write this letter at all? Since 
Secretary Marshall and former Secretary Byrnes were 
doing the speaking, there does not appear to have 
been any need for the President to speak at all. But 
just as he once wrote an indiscrect and quite unneces- 
sarv letter to Henry Wallace, the President could not 
resist putting pen to paper again; with the only 
result that he has unnecessarily closed to door on 
his only out; in case exigencies require him to seck 
an out, 

In the letter the President wrote to Secretary 
Marshall: 

“You are authorized to say that I concur whole- 
heartedly in the views which you and Mr. Byrnes 
will express to the effect that it is in our opinion 
vilal to our foreign policy that these treaties be 
promptly ratified.” 

\ letter like this probably will serve only to con- 


vince other nations—particularly Italy, France, Tur- 


© key. Greece, Korea and China—that America is being 


led by men who still have not learned how to play 
poker with Stalin. 

The letter only serves to fasten on the President 
the responsibility for trying to rush ratification of a 
treaty which places Italy at the mercy of Stalin and 
Tito, throws the Italian people into the arms of 
Togliatti_ and the Italian Communists and gives 
away the keystone of the Mediterranean arch to the 
Soviet bloc. 

Neither the President’s letter nor the testimony of 
Secretary Marshall explained why the President wrote 
“it is in our opinion vital to our foreign policy that 
these treaties be promptly ratified.” Senator Wiley 
of Wisconsin put his finger on this unerringly when 
he asked Secretary Marshall: “You've told us how 
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What Price Labor Peace? . 


By Max D. Danish 


LAWYER friend, who dabbles in stand-offish 
observations on footlight phenomena on the 

labor scene, remarked to me the other day that 

in his judgment the labor peace issue belongs properly 
to the realm of “domestic relations.” “What it im- 
plies,” he particularized, “is a projected marriage 
hetween’the parties, and marriages usually fall within 
three classifications—love, shotgun and convenience.” 
“This effort to effectuate connubial bliss between 
the AFL and the CIO,” he went on to say, “looks 
to me like it is motivated by neither love nor shotgun 
urgings. Convenience, then, would be about the only 
motive left; but here I rest, I know little about 


this, pal.”. 
* 


Whose: convenience? 

Last week’s abbreviated sessions on unity between 
the CIO and the AFL stem from the fervid invitation 
addressed last November by Philip Murray to William 
Green, following the Republican landslide. As a 
result of that GOP electoral coup, the cloud on the 
labor horizon had grown to menacing proportions. 
Murray, in his letter, proposed no merger with the 
AFL; he asked only for “unity of action” to meet 
jointly the emergency of an anti-labor crusade in the 
offing. That was in line with major CIO strategy; 
it made good public relations and it made the big 
headlines. 

Conveniently, President Green held off replying 
until the mid-winter meeting ‘of the AFL’s top execu- 
tive group. The answer, as anticipated, came in a 
“double-or-nothing” counter-proposal. The AFL re- 
garded such gestures as “unity of action” of little 
value. It would meet only to discuss organic merger. 
Such has been its policy all these years, and to this 
policy it intended to adhere in the future. 

Murray waited a while, then came back with the 
suggestion that a meeting be held anyway, but he 
saw no reason why the matter of “organic merger” 
could not be taken up sometime during the parleys. 
To this the AFL acquiesced, and the meetings finally 


got going. 

* . * 
Thar much for chronology. But what about 
prospects? 


The flock of reporters that swooped down on the 
AFL-CIO conferees, including some of the better- 
known “experts,” dipped at once into a frenzy of 
predictions regarding the outcome of the parleys, 
ranging from a quick breakdown of the negotiations 
to an immediate concord, with the emergence of a 
new great labor organization with John L. Lewis at 
its head. This latter supposition, lending most color 
to the new idealized combine, in fact, stared out from 
the reportorial dispatches and columns as a con- 
dition sine qua non. Into these super-smart calcula- 
tions was brought the factor that Lewis, crowding 68, 
would be eager to get there in a hurry lest he might 
be ruled out as the potential lord of American labor 
by the sheer weight of declining years. 

The ardor of the news writers, however, quickly 
withered. After two days of crisp though unheated 
parleying and after both sides had exchanged blue- 
prints of what they deemed to be their minimum 
terms, the peace sessions came to a halt—sine die. 
Some time in the early fall, presumably on the eve 
of the October conventions of both labor bodies, 
they ‘might meet again, the joint statement of the 
conferees read. 


* * * 


Menrinc head-on the blueprint of the CIO, the 
AFL in its own final statement declared that it would 
expect the CIO with all its affiliates to join it on the 
same terms as the United Mine Workers had affliated 
to it in 1946, and the ILGWU in 1940. The only 
significant modification from the position the AFL 
held in 1939—the last time peace conferences be- 
tween the CIO and the AFL were held—was that it 
would not insist that the CIO unions functioning in 
industry jurisdictions covered by AFL unions would 
turn over their membership to these AFL unions. 
Specifically that meant exemption or indulgence was 
to affect the e'ectrical workers, the textile workers, 
the office workers and the public service employees. 
Barring this, however, the AFL would not guar- 
antee the “preservation of the integrity” of the CIO 
unions, a point to which the CIO negotiators clung 
tenaciously. , 

The other agenda matters, ‘and this included the 

(Continued on Page Mineteen) 
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Looking 
at the World 


By DAVID J. DALLIN 











France’s Intermittent Fever 


the cabinet crisis in France. 

There can be no doubt, however, 
that it is temporary. It rests on the 
shaky base of the narrow majority in 
the socialist council, which by a majority 
of 2,529 over 2,125 votes decided in favor 
of the Ramadier Government bereft of 
Communists. The relations between the 
two factions of the Socialist Party look 
much like a split, and there is no doubt 
that future events will deepen the rift 
even further. 

The underlying cause of the frequent 
cabinet crises in France is the sheer 
impossibility of running that great 
country by a coalition of four heter- 
ogeneous parties. So long as the satis- 
faction of elementary needs of recon- 
struction was in the forefront, such a 
coalition might have been able to cope 
with its tasks. Today, France, having 
attained a higher level of economy afd 
political maturity than in 1944, is con- 
fronted with most complex and intricate 
problems, in international as well as 
internal affairs. A combination of the 
utterly incompatible policies of the 
lemocratic center with Communism is 
10 longer possible, and the only question 
s whether France is going to solve its 
problems along democratic lines or by a 
coup d'état from the right. 

Much as the French Communists pre- 
tend to be a democratic, parliamentary 
organization, they are being driven inte 
a different pen from without by 


, “SOLUTION” has been found for 


Russia’s growing anti-western orienta- 
tion, and from within by inflation, labor 
unrest, and revolutionary tendencies, 
When the fateful strike of the Renault 
workers began, the CommunistHumanité 
ascribed it to Trotskyites and termed it 
“a provocation.” The next day it re- 
versed its stand. In this way the Com- 
munists put themselves outside the coali- 
tion and, by implication, were threaten- 
ing the nation with revolutionary con- 
vulsions and general] strikes. 

The two main parties of the democratic 
center, the Socialists and the Popular 
Republicans, though representing the 
great majority of the French people, are 
Jacking in energy, initiative, and grand- 
scale leadership. The Socialist Party 
decided some time ago not to participate 
in a cabinet without the Communists. 
This stand is in itself contrary, it ap- 
pears, to the very needs of France at 
this particular moment and is apt to 
provoke new conflicts and crises. The 
Socialist leadership is divided between 
groups that are essentially pro-Commu- 
nist and anti-Communist. Leon Blum, 
whose authority appears to be disputed, 
is himself undecided whether or not a 
French Government without Communist 
ministers will be supported by his Party 
for more than a short while. 

It is not impossible that a new com- 
promise with the party of Maurice 
Thorez will again be found soon. It will 
belong to the sort of deals which the rich 
history of European coalition govern- 


ments terms rotten compromises. It can 
hardly becme a lasting solution. New 
crises will follow—and, in this case, the 
only ones to profit from this dishearten- 
ing situation will be the rightist opposi- 
tion and the forces of General de Gaulle. 

The reversal of their policy by Leon 
Blum and his group is the most impor- 
tant act of the Socialist Party since the 
end of the war. If the new Socialist ma- 
jority remains consistent, it will be able 
to inaugurate a period of genuine prog- 
ress in France and of a considerable im- 
provement of her international standing. 


The Conference of the 
Socialist International 


A DARING move to capture the So- 
cialist International (the so-called Sec- 
ond International) is likely to be made 
soon by Russian Communism. 


Early in June, a conference of the 
Socialist International will be held in 
Zurich, Switzerland; it will be the first 
full-scale convention of the Socialist 
Parties after the war. Among the dele- 
gates to this conference, a prominent 
place will be occupied by the Socialist 
Parties of Eastern Europe. More than 
one of these parties changed its leader- 
ship and its principles after the war; 
they have sent their new chiefs—often 
rather obscure before the war—into the 
Communist-dominated governments and 
have assumed responsibility for the ter- 
roristic policy, so contrary to the tradi- 
tions and ideals of democratic socialism. 
In these countries no essential difference 
can be discerned between the policies of 
the Socialists and the Communists. De- 
voted members of these parties have 
been arrested and sent to concentration 
camps, while the former distinguished 
leaders have been obliged either to emi- 
grate or to join other parties (such as 
Mikolajezyk’s party in Poland) to oppose 
“socialist” puppets of Communism. 

In anticipation of the forthcoming 
conference, considerable activity is now 
being deployed by these parties of East- 


ern Europe. They are holding confer- 
ences between themselves in order to 
present a united front in Zurich—a front 
whose political tendencies are obvious in 
advance. A dynamic, well-organized 
minority, they can hope to win also the 
votes of certain “left-wing” socialists 
from Switzerland, Norway, ete., and then 
maybe even to control the majority of 
the future beard of the Socialist Inter- 
national. 

Polish Socialist leaders in Paris and 
London have not been invited to attend 
the Zurich conference; nor have the 
Yugoslav Socialists now living in exile; 
nor have the Russian Socialists. The 
American Socialist organizations have 
not been asked to attend either. Of the 
two Rumanian Socialist Parties only the 
pro-Communist party is invited. But the 
official Hungarian, Polish, and probably 
Bulgarian Socialist Parties, whose every 
move is being watched by the Commu- 
nist secret police of their countries, may 
freely travel to the conference. A de- 
tailed report of the proceedings, includ- 
ing the secret sessions, will certainly be 
given to the agencies concerned in Mos- 
cow immediately after the conference. 

These Socialist parties are at present 
discussing whether it is worth while 
opposing the admission of the German 
Social Democratic Party (SPD) to the 
Socialist International. Their opposition 
to this group allegedly stems from their 
reaction to the Germans’ “nationalism.” 
Actually, it is but an imitation of Soviet 
policy in Germany of prohibiting the 
SPD in the Soviet zone. The German 
Social Democrats, along with the British 
Labor Party and a few other members 
of the Socialist International, are strictly 
opposed to Comunist policies and to 
Soviet aggression in Europe. This is why 
Kurt Schumacher is being vilified in the 
Soviet press as well as in the “Socialist” 
press of the Soviet zone in Germany; 
and this is also why Soviet puppets try 
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, The Home BYrout— 


— B8v WILLIAM E. BOHN 











I of the Innocents 


Y first appearance at a rea] and 
M regular official Socialist meeting 

came about fortuitously. In 
those days I was living a care-free life 
as an instructor at the University of 
Michigan. Ann Arbor is still a charming 
place in which to live, but it cannot pos- 
sibly be as gay and uninhibited as it was 
during the days of Fielding H. Yost. Mr. 
Yost and I arrived on the campus at the 
beginning of the same year, but 1 must 
confess. that his 
advent aroused 
more interest than 
mine. 

The status of 
what is called an 
“instructor” is a 
peculiarly happy 
one. Why this pe- 
culiar title was 
ever dreamed up 
for him I never 
tried to make out. 
He instructs very 
little. I am sure I learned more from 
my students than they learned from me. 
In those days we had many serious and 
mature students in a place like the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Men and women 
would save up money all their lives to 
get a college education, and by the time 
they got round to realizing their dream 
their hair might be streaked with gray. 
But the “instructors” were all young and 
gay. Everything was done to free us of 
responsibility. We were expected to at- 
tend faculty meetings, but had no vote. 
The lack of money bothered us not at all. 
Days and nights were long and we had 
fun. 


The teaching had as little as possible 
to do with what was happening outside. 





William E. Bohn 


This was especially true of the Depart- 
ment of Economics. I recall one dramatic 
incident which might well have furnish- 
ed the idea for a play. It was a time of 
unemployment and want in Detroit, and 
a student reporter sent to one of the 
papers a story to the effect that one of 
oi.. professors of economics had said it 
was a good thing that workers were poor 
and hungry—for in that condition they 
would be willing to work for lower 
wages. The young chap had a trial be- 
fore the faculty. The irate apostle of 
“classical” economics served as prose- 
cutor. The boy, shy and almost over- 
come under the weight of so much pro- 
fessorial disapproval, stubbornly de- 
fended himself. He had reported what 
he heard. The professor’s explanation 
and accusation have remained in my 
mind ever since as an example of the de- 
gradation of economic theory. This 
learned man explained to his colleagues 
that the business cycle is a part of na- 
ture and that the poverty and unemploy- 
ment which ar. a feature of it are in- 
evitable and, on the whole, salutary. 
What he proved was, not that the young 
reporter had falsified, but that he had 
failed to give a complete report of the 
exalted theory which had been expound- 
ed to the class. The boy was expelled 
from the University. Among the students 
and instructors there was a good deal of 
indignation, but we, of course, had no 
votes. 
* * 7 


The Sailer Who Read Marx 


N this world—where the suffering of 
the unemployed raised only a distant 
echo—there came a letter asking me to 
go to the big city to address a meeting 
on unemployment. It was an invitation 


which I could hardly refuse. The letter- 
head was that of the Detroit “section” of 
the Socialist Labor Party, but that name 
meant little to me at that time. I felt 
sure that Socialists of any sort would be 
seriously concerned about what was hap- 
pening. Talk with them would, at least, 
be more satisfactory than the cool and 
distant theorizing of our Department of 
So I promised to go, and 1 
set about preparing my address. 

I wish I had the.manuscript of what 
I intended to say. It was elaborately 
ponderous. Not only was I prepared to 
give exact references to all my author- 
ities. I carried with me a stack of books, 
mostly history. If I was challenged on 
any point, I intended to be able to es- 
tablish my facts out of the mouths of 
contemporary scribes from the time of 
the Greeks on down. So furnished for 
intellectual battle I set forth on the jour- 
ney to the city where Henry Ford was 
at that time just beginning to establish 
his mighty empire. 

Someone should somewhere and at 
sometime do justice to the rooms, the 
“halls,” the places where Socialism has 
been incubated. We have heard a lot 
about the country store, the shoemaker’s 
shop or the barber shop as a forum of 
democracy. Schools, churches, social set- 
tlements have all been celebrated as 
grass-roots parliaments. But from one 
end of this country to the other Socialist 
meetings have been held in a particular 
sort of place with a special sort of at- 
mosphere. Out of these meetings has 
gone an influence which such men as 
Franklin D. Roosevelt have recognized 
as potent. But I cannot recall ever hav- 
ing come across a reference to the pecu- 
liar qualities of the places where they 
have been held. 

On that Sunday afternoon away back 
there near the beginning of this century 
for the first time I climbed the dark and 
redolent stairway which led to a meeting- 
place of the radicals. The second floor 
offered only closed doors bearing the 
strange names of foreign societies or 
business concerns. So I braced myself 


Economics. 


for a second climb. As I gained altitude 
I noted that the atmosphere ‘gained 
density, the wallpaper lost adhesiveness, 
the dirt and darkness deepened. When 
at last I reached the “hall” I feund that 
a number of persons had already proved 
themselves possessed of the hardihood 
necessary to qualify as partakers of 
whatever stimulus was to be on tap. 

Far over to one side and near a dirty 
window which furnished a dim light just 
sufficient for his purposes there sat a 
big man laboriously reading. Accustom- 
ed as I was to all the devices whereby 
my university attempted either to lure 
or force the students to read, I watched 
this huge fellow with fascination. The 
chairman had received me with appro- 
priate solemnity and introduced me 
quaintly to comrade this and comrade 
that. But these workingmen in their 
Sunday best soon realized that the per- 
son I really wanted to know was the man 
who read. They referred to him as Big 
John and explained that he was a Great 
Lakes sailor who could be with them only 
when his ship happened to be in port. 

As we approached him, one great 
finger was slowly traveling along the 
lines while his mouth slowly moved as 
he silently fermed the words which he 
was perusing. I noted that the part of 
the book which had been read was dull 
gray from dirt, and the page which at 
that moment occupied Big John’s atten- 
tion was dirty exactly down to the point 
which he had reached. So intense was 
his concentration that he was surprised 
and somewhat disconcerted when we 
finally broke in upon him. To my eager 
question as to what it was which so held 
hie eyes and mind he answered in the 
heavy accent of the North of England: 
“It’s the first book of Kar’rl Mar’rx that 
I'm r’readin!” An’ tough goin’ it is for 
a wor’rkin’ man like me. But I'll r’read 
it through if it kills me.” 

That was my introduction to the or- 
ganized Socialist movement. In a dark 
and smelly “hall” a little group of ear- 
nest men who would read Karl Marx if 
it killed them. 
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with Norman Thomas, and least of 
* all for controversy over past events, 
It is not possible, however, to ignore 
his “Prologue to Negotiations,” which 
might better have been entitled “Pre- 
Jude to Recriminations.” Tucked in near 
the end of this document are the words; 
“It is not to be givei. in any way to 
the public,” but it was news on the 
Rialto within a week after it was 
printed. Did he imagine that a printed 
statement mailed to hundreds if not 
thousands of persons would remain “top 
secret”? 
I can touch on only a few of the 
many points that call for comment. 
1—As to the long and largely under- 
ground campaign against Morris Hill- 
quit, preparatory to the effort at Mil- 
waukee in 1932, to displace him as chair- 
man of the party. Thomas wishes us to 
believe that he, Charney Vladeek, and 
their group, were actuated chiefly by a 
tender regard for Hillquit’s health, 
Certainly Vladeck and others of the 
Thomas group, who tried to induce me 
to persuade Morris to withdraw, did 
not assign this reason; nor was it the 
reason generally given by those who 
were openly or secretly campaigning 
against him. In part, at the time of 
the convention and for many months 
thereafter, Morris did not know, nor 
did his closest friends suspect, that nis 
health was worse than it had been at 


I HAVE no desire for controversy 





On the | 
Split of 19:36 


By Algernon Lee 
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We 
Norman Thomas has published an article “Prelude to Negotiations” as a 5 


supplement to “The Call” concerning the discussions now taking place for possible 
unity between the Socialist Party and the Social Democratic Federation. Algernon 
Lee, national chairman of the SDF, takes exception to several of Mr. Thomas’ 
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certain times in the past, notably at 
the time of the Lusk Laws and the 
Albany Ouster; nor was there any such 
relaxation of his activities as might 
inspire fear that his health was faiiing. 
If Thomas did not know, during the 
winter of 1931-32, that a campaign was 
being waged, partly by word and partly 
by letters which presumably “were not 
to be given in any way to the public,” 
then Thomas must have been living in 
an ivory tower, which is not an appro- 
priate dwelling for a political leader. 
The leading point in this campaign was 
that Hillquit was “not an American” 
(he had lived in this country for only 
46 out of the 62 years of his life), and 
a point not openly stressed was that 
he was “one of those New York Jews.” 


2—My ivory tower hypothesis is 
strengthened by Thomas’ plea that he 
knew nothing about the Russian famine 
of 1933 “until some years after the 
event” and that Bolshevik purges did 
not begin on a large scale until 1936.” 
Did he not in 1933 read thi.t dispatch 
in the New York Times in which 
Duranty said that he “had not seen 
any famine,” but cynically added that 
3,000,000 deaths in excess of normal 
were caused by lack of food? And was 
he totally oblivious of the systematic 
‘liquidation” of thousands of Social 
Democrats and Social Revolutionists 
which had been going on ever since 
1918, under the regime of Lenin and 
Trotsky as well as of Stalin? Does he 
not know that the distinctive thing about 


the purge of 1936-37 was that the vie- 
tims were “Old Bolsheviks”? 

3—Thomas asks us to believe it was 
only the injudicious use of the word 
“bogus” that made trouble over the 
declaration of principle which he sup- 
ported at Detroit in 1934. He is entirely 
mistaken. Without that adjective the 
document was just as objectionable. It 
was essentially un-democratic. Not only 
was the phrase “democracy of bour- 
geois parliamentarianism” taken bodily 
from a Communist original, but the very 
idea of denouncing such democracy was 
the central point of Leninist as well as 
Stalinist ideology. Certainly democracy 
is a product of bourgeois society; so 
are power-driven machinery, and ex- 
perimental science and public education, 
So, for that matter, is the working-class 
movement, which defends and uses this 
democracy. And the only means of 
applying this democracy~on a large scale 
is the parliamentary system. To reject 
this “bourgeois” institution is to accept 
totalitarian dictatorship. The proposed 
declaration, with or without “bogus,” 
was in fact not only “a direct cause of 
the split’—it was the principal cause. 
And I think it is hardly fair for Thomas 
to shift the responsibility for the Detroit 
leclaration to the patient shoulders of 
Devere Allen, who is a very amiable 
person, but not the man to originate 
an idea. The hands are the hands of 
KMsau, but the voice is the voice of Jacob, 

















Trends 


By LISTON M. OAK 











Deserted Village, 1947 


Wi EN I was in Prague, on the way to 
Warsaw, I met Vaclav Myslivec, a cor- 
respondent of the NCWC News Service. 
I asked about the deportation of the 
Sudeten Germans. He told me that he 
considers the mass deportation of these 
people, regardless of whether or not they 
were followers of Henlein, Nazi leader, 
and including Jews, as an atrocity. He 
then related this story: 

“I recently witnessed a scene which I 
shall never forget. 

“I was in the parish church of Vricko, 
in a district where, for many years, 
there has been a considerable German- 
apeaking population. These Germans, 
too, are being expelled from Czecho- 
slovakia. 

“The Germans, all sturdy peasants, 
had come to the church for the last Mass 
before they had to leave. It was the 
ehurch where most of them had been 
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christened and where their marriages 
had been blessed. The church, decorated 
with pious inscriptions in Gothic char- 
acters, was packed with German peas- 
ants, all in their Sunday best, carrying 
prayerbooks and rosaries. 

“Before the organist arrived, an old 
woman started to sing a German hymn 
and all joined in. They sang well, young 
and old. 

“After the Mass the German parish- 
foners crowded around their Slovak 
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priest to say goodbye to him, tears in 
their eyes. 

“On that Sunday, the little church at 
Vricko echoed for the last time the 
‘Vater Unser’ and the ‘Heilige Maria.’ 
When the Germans have gone there is no 
one who will be willing to replace the 
hardy German farmers and till their 
stony fields on the slopes of the moun- 
tains. The work is much too hard. 
Vricko will soon be a deserted village.” 

~ * * 


Another step toward 
transforming Poland 
into a Soviet repub- 
lic was taken when the Sejm created a 
State Council, which will wield more 
power than the parliament. This is in 
line with the trend throughout Commu- 
nist-controlled areas to concentrate au- 
thority into fewer and fewer hands until 
the Bolshevik ideal of dictatorship is 
realized. This new Council (the Russian 
word Soviet means council) of six men 
(mostly Communists) will issue decrees 
during the nine months each year when 
the Sejm is not in session. Its first .act 
was to put all trade, foreign and 
domestic, under Communist Hilary Minc, 
Minister of Industry, because the Min- 
ister of Foreign Trade is a non-Com- 
munist. The official Socialists lost their 
fight to broaden Parliament’s powers. 
Created as a “temporary” expedient, the 
Council will be permanent—until Poland 
is liberated. But the major decisions 
will be made by the Politburo of the CP, 
not by the Nationa! Council. 


Polish Supreme 
Soviet 


Heroes and The New York Police 
Gangsters Department says there 

are 1,300 known gangs, 
of which 66 are dangerously anti-social, 
and the number is increasing. Particu- 
larly dangerous are the gangs made up 
of 16 to 18 year-old veterans, who were 
permitted, by criminal negligence, to 
bring back souvenir revolvers. G. Howard 
Shaw, president of the Welfare Council 
of New York, calls them “the forgotten 
youth.” Heroes yesterday, gangsters to- 
day. They contribute to the growing 
racial tensions; they are often anti- 
Semitic and anti-Negro, and they were 
trained in commando tactics. Sow the 
wind, reap the whirlwind. 


Capital Comment 


you feel. But why? Will you tell us why 
you feel so?” ° 

Secretary Marshall let his eyes rove 
over the mouldings on the ceiling of the 
big Caucus Room in the Senate Office 
building, spoke vague phrases such as, 
“Tt woud be exceedingly harmful... the 
situation would deteriorate if allowed to 
drift along... it would rapidly go from 
bad to worse... it would be a very con- 
fused affair if we leave things unsettled 
and uncertain ... if we prolong it that 
would be very bad business... drift is a 
most dangerous policy... uncertainty is 
bad for Europe.” 

But the fact remained that Secretary 
Marshall never got around to giving 
Senator Wiley a specific answer to his 
question, containing definite, credible ex- 
planations. All Senator Wiley got was 
a series of cliches, all of which were as 
sound as any cliche ever is, and which 
were equally applicable to your Aunt 
Sarah’s rheumatism. 

Byrnes pleaded that “we must not 
welch on our agreements.” That, at least, 
was an argument. Even though the 
argument boils down to saying that al- 
though the Soviet Union has welched on 
practically every international agree- 
ment it has made with us the United 
States neverth-less must not do so even 
once. This rectitude, of course, does 
Byrnes great honor. And, when interna- 
tional power politics come to be played 
under Sunday School rules, Byrnes no 
doubt will be remembered for it. 


For three days last week representa- 
tives of every sizeable segment of the 
Italian- American community in the 
United States came to protest against 
rushing ratification of the Italian treaty. 
There was only one exception in those 
three: days of testimony against rush 
ratification from all parts of the country. 
That exception was the Communist 
Michael Salerno, editor of the Italian 
Communist paper L’Unita del Popolo, 
Only the Communists agreed with Van- 
denberg in demanding immediate rati- 
fication of the treaty. 

All the others—including former As- 
sistant Secretary of State, A. A. Berle, 
Jr., Justice Felix Forte, head of the 
order Sons of Italy in America, N. Y. 
State Labor Commissioner Edward Corsi, 
head of the Committee for a Just Peace 
With Italy, and Luigi Antonini, head of 
the Italian-American Labor Council— 
asked the Senators to delay taking a 
final vote on the Italian treaty at least 
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until the Austrian and German treaties 
are written. 

There was no doubt left in the minds 
of vote-conscious Senators that at least 
6,000,000 Americans of Italian extrac- 
tion feel very keenly on this subject. It 
was to these that Senator Vandenberg 
appeared to be speaking when he inter- 
rupted Byrnes to say that “many dis- 
tinguished Italian-Americans came. in 
last week” and testified against the 
treaty. And he said he wanted it “on the 
record” that the American delegation 
tried to do its best for Italy in the treaty. 

Vandenberg cited the fact that the US 
delegation was against giving Italian 
territory to France. He cited American 
opposition to giving Venezia Giulia to 
Yugoslavia. He cited US efforts to keep 
Trieste an Italian city instead of slicing 
it off Italy, etc. But as Vandenberg 
called the roll on the US position in the 
writing of the treaty, it became self- 
evident that on all the major points the 
Soviet Union got what it wanted. 

Marshall at Moscow came back with 
empty hands, but at least he didn’t ap- 
pease the Russians as Vandenberg, Con- 
nally and Byrnes did at Paris. The ar- 
gument of those who advocate delaying 
a Senate vote on the Italian treaty is 
that if the Truman Doctrine had existed 
at the time of the Paris Conference as it 
did at the time of the Moscow Confer- 
ence, there would not have been appease- 
ment at Paris any more than there was 
at Moscow. There would perhaps be no 
Italian treaty today. But neither is 
there an Austrian or German treaty to- 
day. 

The arguments of those who ask delay 
of ratification makes sense, under pre- 
sent world conditions, which is more 
than can be said for what Marshall and 
Byrnes had to say before the Senate 
Committee last Tuesday. 

The high point of incredibility, how- 
ever, remained for Truman to reach 
when he wrote in his letter to Marshall 
that: “These treaties are the result of 
months of effort by outstanding leaders 
of both parties in this Government. .. . 
Nothing has occurred to render their ef- 
forts unsound or unwise.” 

Has nothing happened, Mr. President, 
as the boys put it at the White House 
press conference? 

Is the Truman Doctrine, then, as 
meaningless as that statement would 
make it seem? Or didn’t the Truman 
Doctrine, and the reasons behind it, hap- 
pen at all? 

It was a performance of Alice in 
Blunderland. 
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fornia drive against public school 

segregation of Mexican children 
and those of other minority groups has 
suceeded to a point where it may lead 
to an apheaval in the South’s traditional 
schoel segregation, comparable to that 
started by the Supreme Court’s endorse- 
ment of Negro voting. 

The California reform, stimulated 
chiefly the American Council on Race 
Relations, was unanimously upheld by 
the Ninth Cireuit Court of Appeals in 
San Francisco early in April. It will go 
to the Supreme Court of the United 
States if officials of four Orange County 
school districts — Westminster, Garden 
Grove, El Modena and Santa Ana— 
decide to appeal the Circuit Court’s 
decision that segregation of Mexican 
school children is depriving them of 
“their liberty and property without due 
process of law as guaranteed by the 14th 
amendment to the Constitution.” 

In several other school districts, in- 
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cluding West Riverside and San Fer- 
nando, segregation was ended at the 
beginning of this school year as a result 
of pressure brought to bear by com- 
munity groups by the mere threat of 
legal action. 

Hearings before Federal Judge Paul 
J. McCormick, of the Southern District 
Court of Salifornia, who first restrained 
the segregation, disclosed that it has 
been general practice for more than a 
quarter of a century in California to 
scerezate Mexican and Mexican-Amer- 
ican children in separate schools chiefiyv 
on the basis of their names, without 
any tests to determine what stage of 
“Americanization” they have reached. 
School authorities defended segregation 
on the allegation that Mexican children 
are dirty, diseased and not always bi- 
lingual. They admitted the existence of 
special regulations that can be used to 
exclude from schools, if necessary, chil- 
dren of vicious or filthy habits. 

The American Jewish Congress, in a 
brief supporting the plea of the seg- 
gregated children, warned: “If a child 
spends 10 years in segregation, he 
emerges speaking accented English all 
his life. . . . Even more serious is his 
ignorance of life outside his own group.” 

Other groups that filed briefs in the 
Mexican youngsters’ behalf included: 
the American Civil Liberties Union, the 
National Association for Advancement 
of Colored People, the Mexican Govern- 
nient, and California’s Atterney General, 
Robert W. Kenney. 

Agitation leading to the end of segre- 
gation has come chiefly from a newly 
formed group of “unity” or “improve- 
ment” leagues, 11 of which have recently 
startled Southern California towns and 
cities by their success in activating 
citizens “on the other side of the rail- 
road tracks” on such matters as school 
segregation, adequate police protection, 
recreation facilities, and discrimination 


fram neighborhood housing covenants. 
uw * * 


Turee of the leagues were started by 
Ignacio Lopez, Pomona publisher, and 
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the rest by Fred Ross, organizer for the 
American Council on Race Relations, 
who formerly worked with Japanese- 
Americans under the War Relocation 
Authority. The lawyer who brought suit 
for the Mexican children was David 
C. Mareus, University of Southern 
California graduate who had Spanish- 
Jewish parentage and today handles 
most of the Mexican Government’s cases 
in Southern California. 

When Mr. Ross arrives in a town, he 
first looks up the Mexicans who have 
progressed the furthest in civie life. 
They are usually barbers, grocers and 
cafe operators. Veterans, especially those 
who have brought new wives into run- 
down “barrios” in the fringe of beau- 
tiful California towns, have been found 
especially ready for unity league ac- 
tivity. 

Mr. Ross is especially proud of what 
the unity league has done in Casablanca, 
on the edge of Riverside. Members of 
the league, voting as a bloc for the first 
time in their history, succeeded in de- 
feating the Farm Bureau Federation 
candidate for the city council. Then 
they brought pressure on the new coun- 
cil to get a school bus for their children 
who since the war have had to walk 
2.8 miles to school each way. They pre- 
vailed upon merchants to remove “white 
trade only” signs in Riverside shops and 
have worked up a plan for better rec- 
reation facilities and more adequate 
sewage disposal for Casablanca. 

Mr. Ross says that 90 percent of the 
unity leagues’ work can be classed as 
“straight negotiation,” contrasted with 
about 10 percent political pressure. Oc- 
casionally it was found necessary to 
break down prejudices of long standing. 
For the most part, he finds Mexicans 
have been either slumbering or be- 
wildered as to how to wield political 
power. 

Occasionally he has run into inter- 
racial feeling between minority groups, 
such as Mexicans and Negroes, but this 
is pronounced, he says, only in over- 
crowded areas where the two groups 
must vie for space for playing, working 
and living. 




















In a study of Los Angeles races, the 
American Council on Race Relations 
found that: “Whereas the Negro, par- 
ticularly the upper and middle class 
Negro, asserts the principle of equality 
to the white, the Mexican is often moti- 
vated by a drive for caste superiority 
to the Negro. In this competition he 
finds support from the Mexican State, 
the policies of the Catholic Church as 
well as from the lighter color of his 
skin.” 





Mexican children have endured more 
segregation in California than Negroes. 
The latter are ostensibly admitted to 
white schools, though teachers often ad- 
vise them they will be happier in schools 
attended by members of their own race. 

Such advice has gone unheeded at the 
Fremont High School, in a_ border- 
line white-Negro area of Los Angeles, 
where six Negro girls and one boy 
attending the school recently became the 
center of an anti-Negro “strike” and a 
near race riot. 

The fact that the daughter of a Com- 
munist, a. defeated candidate for the 








Board of Education, Mrs. LaRue Me- 
Cormick, attends the school, plus the 
appearance of American Youth for De- 
mocracy handbills as soon as the strike 
started, has led to charges of Commu- 
nist incitation. 

A tense situation had developed at 
the school after a visit the first week 
of the present semester from Mrs, 
McCormick, who brought with her Mrs. 
Charlotte Bass, editor of the Califor- 
nia Eagle, left-wing Negro newspaper; 
Willis Hill, of the Carpenters Union; 
representatives of the CIO, and others. 
They presented to Principal H. S. Wood 
a program of “orientation” for the 
faculty, demanded addition of Negro 
teachers to the staff, asked for a PTA- 
sponsored community meeting on inter- 
racial problems, and wanted a _ public 
statement of school policy to the effect 
that anti-Negro demonstrations of any 
kind would not be tolerated. Mr. Wood 
did not pay much attention to the 
demands. 

On March 17 there was an incident 
between the Negro and white students 
on the school playground; someone 
started an anti-Negro demonstration in 
which 500 of the 3,000 students were 
soon participating and an_ excited 
teacher called the police riot squad. 

In chastened mood, parents, teachers 
and pupils confessed to the Board of 
Education, which began looking more 
carefully at San Diego’s experiment 
where a director of interracial relations 
has been appointed to get at the core 
of racial strife in the school system and 
weed it out before it flares into violence, 
School officials in the Los Angeles areas 
summoned San Diegans to tell about 
their six-week interracial education 
workshop, beginning June 23, during 
which school and community leaders will 


plan programs for action. 
= * * 


Moucu more peaceful has been the ab- 
sorption of Negroes and Mexicans into 


the semi-rural district school at Bell- 
town, on the edge of Riverside, where 
the Belltown Improvement League, 
through threat of injunction last fall, 
ended segregation that had existed more 
than a quarter of a century. At the 
outset of this school year, an old bat- 
tered wooden school building without 
cafeteria facilities, formerly used only 
for Negroes and Mexican-Americans, 
went into operation as the fourth grade 
for the whole district. All fourth- 
graders, including “Anglos,” now go to 
this school. The rest of the Mexicans 
and Negroes have been sent to the spa- 
cious new West Riverside school, where 
they make up about one-fifth of the 
enrollment. 

E. A. Miller, district superintendent 
of the schools, who saw to it that the 
newcomers were well scattered through- 
out the classes so they could not seg- 
regate themselves, says: “We would 
hardly know the Mexicans and Negroes 
are here. They have not caused one 
loto of trouble.” 

Admission of the dark-skinned young- 
sters into the formerly white classes did 
not come without opposition from the 
parents of the white children. It was 
so stiff for a while that Mr. Miller is 
sure that “no school board could have 
weathered on its own the storm that 
resulted.” The fact that the change was 
brought about by outside influences and 
not by the trustees themselves saved 
their jobs, he believes. 

It was feared that the Circuit Court 
might refuse to rule on the segregation 
case on the ground that education is a 
matter reserved purely to the states, 
but the court brushed aside that argu- 
ment with this statement: ‘Conceding 
for the argument that California could 
legally enact a law authorizing the seg- 
gregation as practiced, the fact stands 
out unchallengeable that California has 
not done so but to the contrary has en- 
acted laws wholly inconsistent with such 
practice. By enforcing the segregation 
of school children of Mexican descent 
against their will and contrary to the 
laws of California, respondents have 
violated the Federal law as provided in 
the 14th amendment to the Federa] Con- 
stitution by depriving them of liberty 
and property without due process of law 
and by denying them the equal protec- 
tion of the laws.” 

Agitation against segregation in Cali- 
fornia has also led to a legislative move 
to improve the state education code 
“by removing an 1880 authorization for 
establishment of separate schools for 
Indian, Chinese, Japanese and Mongolian 
children. Though the law has provided 
all these years that separate schools can 
be maintained for these groups it has 
not been done in practice. 

Said C. M. Weber, Republican of 
Stockton, as the lower house voted the 
amendment and sent it to the Senate: 
“The United States is engaged in try- 
ing to spread democracy throughout the 
world. It seems only right to practice 
it at home.” 


@ Die Weltwoche,” Zurich, Switzere 
land, on February 15, 1946, published 
this news item: 

“Former explosive factories in Mos- 
cow are being transformed into factories 
for the production of perfumes. Tatjana 
Morzova, manager of one of these, hopes 
to produce 85 million bottles of perfume 
next year. One of her new scenis is 
called ‘Stalin’s Breath.’” 
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Dedicated te an expose of all totalitarian enemies of democracy 





ECENTLY the. New York Post 
R unit of the American Newspaper 

Guild blasted the domination of 
the New York Chapter by Communists 
and particularly the party-line chie?- 
tain, John Ryan. Calling for his resig- 
nation as executive vice-president of the 
New York Chapter, the 165 signers 
stated: “Constantly adhering to the 
Communist Party’s dictates and the 
shifty foreign policy of Soviet Russia, 
Ryan has, when the party’s purposes 
required it, viciously and seandalously 
attacked President Roosevelt publicly, 
sabotaged America’s preparation for the 
war against Nazism and furthered the 
interests of a foreign power.” 

Subsequently, the Post signers at a 
unit meeting voted unanimously to put 
the issue before the entire unit in the 
form of a referendum, At this point, 
the party-line fury broke loose. The 
CP’ers tried to make it appear that to 
remove Communists from controlling 
jobs threatened all persons on the basis 
of their race, creed and color, which of 
course, was irrelevant and untrue. Ap- 
pealing to the pocketbooks of Post em- 
ployees, the party-liners admonished 
that such action would be disastrous in 
negotiations with the management of 
the Post. In desperation, based on some 
subterranean logic, they asserted that it 
was anti-Semitic to fight Ryan. The de- 
mand of the rank-and-file that the New 
York Guild get in step with the National 
Guild headed by Milton Murray, which 
is not controlled by Communists, was 
similarly attacked by the CP’ers as being 
“anti-unity.” 

All this earth-moving fire and fury 
availed the party-liners nothing. The 
referendum carried. One Post employee 
told me: “This is an action unprecedent- 
ed in all Guild history.” But one ques- 
tion hinged in the minds of all members 
of the unit. Will this expression of the 
Guild unit be ignored as was the 
referendum some years ago when the 
Guild, nationally, voted to forbid actions 
favorable to the two twin “isms’”— 
Fascism and Communism? 
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Ox New York City’s PM the pro- 
Communists ran into trouble of another 
sort. This incident gives us a hint as 
to the financial status of PM, as Editor 
John P. Lewis describes it, and the 
attitude of the New York Guild to their 
members on PM. 

The story started with the firing of 
23 editorial employees and two members 
of the business staff of PM. The reason 
given was economy. After receiving 
written notices informing them of their 
separation from their jobs, the dis- 
charged employees held an impromptu 
meeting without union representatives 
present. They drew up this list of 
questions for Editor Lewis: Why had 
they heen fired? What were the reasons 
for each individual being fired? While 
these questions were being prepared the 
whole staff stopped work and gathered 
around. The firings came without warn- 
ing—-and everyone was interested. 

Following this informal meeting, a 
Guild unit meeting was held on the 
Fifth floor. Here, a number of people 
expressed themselves on the firings. The 
question of a strike vote was brought up. 
But at no point was a vote taken. This 
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the unit chairman, Ben Yablonky, who 
is described by PM employees as not 
exactly hating the CP’ers, was de- 
termined not to do. Eventually, Editor 
Lewis came around. Guild organizers 
Murphy and Gilman asked him the same 
questions that had been asked before. 
Lewis said that if he was forced to keep 
these employees on his staff then PM 
would be forced to fold. He further told 
them that PM was losing between $6,000 
and $10,000 a week. He was asked if 
Field had specified any maximum loss 
level above which he could not go. No 
definite answer was given by Lewis on 
this point. Queried about the new ad- 
vertising program of PM, Lewis replied 
vaguely that it was doing very well 
“for a new venture.” Finally, after 
additional questioning he said that no 
further economies could be effected other 
than the saved salaries of the discharged 
employees. Why were these specific em- 





MARSHALL FIELD 


PM Losing Six to Ten Thousand 
a Week 


ployees fired? The answer: He had con- 
sulted with the heads of all the depart- 
ments to discover which employees were 
least essential. 

Later, Guild organizer Murphy told 
PM Guild members that they had two 
courses of action: 1) they could strike; 
2) they could arbitrate. But as Murphy 
explained it, there was only one choice, 
which, in reality, means no choice. He 
expressed his opinion that if they struck, 
PM would fold. The decision was for 
arbitration—and on this PM promised 
to go along. 

In his canvassing of the different de- 
partments to see which could drop em- 
ployees, Lewis was told by the foreign 
desk that they could not spare even one 
man. The foreign desk is loaded with 
party-liners. However, one man was 
shifted to the composing room. 


x % 


Tue employees of PM are slated for 
a raise in the near future. A straight 
20 percent raise is scheduled for all 
those who receive salaries up to $75 a 
week; all those who earn more than 
this sum wil] receive a uniform $15 a 
week increase. The proposal that some 
employees made at this point was for 
the staff members in the higher brackets 
to have their raises reduced so that 
those who were discharged could be 
maintained on the payroll. This, of 
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course, was an appropriate gesture since 
PM personnel and PM itself assert that 
they are more than a paper—in fact, 
little less than a humanitarian move- 
ment. Lest other papers seize on this 
issue to fire help and then reduce 
salaries by compromise—the additional 
proposal should have been made that 
PM be forced to prove that the paper 
could not survive if it maintained the 
25 workers. At any rate, the proposal 
should have been fully probed by the 
union if it were sincerely interested in 
the plight of its members. Unit chair- 
man Ben Yablonky turned it down flat. 
He said that it was “bad unionism.” In 
short, he was ostentatiously more con- 
cerned with the “union” than with the 
welfare of its members. The discharged 
employees with families to support 
might have asked if idealism stops 
where the pocketbook begins. 

The pink-slipped employees were most 
impressed by the fact that the Guild was 
determined at all costs not to strike 
against PM. As one of them explained 
his version to me: “PM is the best outlet 
the party-liners ever had. Even with 
Lewis’ crackdown on Albert Deutsch 
recently (Note: he criticized a column 
in which Deutsch argued the merits ot 
1947 Communism by implication, by not 
discussing the USSR but by extolling 
Robert Owen, the utopian socialist!), 
and with Lewis’ expose of the AYD, the 
party youth front, the CP’ers are still 
in the bigtime for the moment on PM. 
They'd rather have the presentation of 
their. point of view in one of the city 
papers, even with cracks at the Party, 
from time to time, than nothing at all. 
No, they won’t strike PM. At least not 
until PM turns on them violently. And 
so long as they work on PM they can 
abate the force of any decision of this 
sort which may come,” 

The New York Guild apparently 
doesn’t fight too hard for members when 
anti-CP’ers are involved. This was 
demonstrated last year when the PM 
Washington staff was chopped. The 
current firings seem to be based on the 
need tor economy—at least as the PM 
management sees that need. It is inter- 
esting that of the 25 employees sep- 
arated from their jobs, only two are 
party-liners, and thus, as justly-cynical 
observers note, the reason for the re- 
sultant Guild apathy. Policies of this 
kind form the basis for Milton Murray’s 
sharp attack on Ryan and party-line con- 
trol of the New York Guild. Actions of 
this sort precipitated action by members 
on the Post, and may in time unloose a 
fury that will sweep the parti-liners from 
Guild control, and return the union, 
purged-from-below, to the ranks of 
democratic unions. 
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Waite it would be foolish to under- 
estimate Communist control of the New 
York Chapter, some encouragement can 
be gained trom the recent election re- 
sults. An _ inadequately-formed demo- 
cratic opposition gained most of the big 
units and for a time threatened to elect 
a majority of the 15-man New York 
delegation to the convention of the Guild. 
Rvan was then running in 17th place. 
He was saved by a last minute flurry 
of mail ballots, which gave him 12th 
place. The opposition is suspicious about 
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these mail ballots. Approximately 25 
ballots for the opposition from Standard 
and Poor’s vanished. These are being 
refiled and will probably boost Post 
candidate Jean Howard to 15th place. 
With election results still incomplete, 
the democratic oppositidn seems likely 
to win five seats. 

The opposition was hampered by a 
lack of coordination and preparation. 
Yet most observers were pleasantly sur- 
prised by the fact that victories were 
achieved in the News, Tribune, Post, 
Telegram, Standard and Poor’s, Journal- 
American, Eugle, UP and Acme, The 
administration candidates came through 
in the Mirror, Times, Time, Life, PM, 
AP, Newsweek, and the Daily Worker 
(54 to 0, in the last instance). 

The election returns tend to prove 
that CP control ot the Guild is weaker 
than it seems. The same factor of rank- 
and-file apathy that helps the party- 
liners thrive in every union situation 
they dominate operates here also. IE 
every newspaperman in the Guild, and 
out of the Guild, joined a coordinated 
attempt to oust the Communist clique 
in control they might find the job, while 
difficult, considerably easier than many 
suspect. Recent opposition efforts are 
encouraging and should give impetus to 
the concerted drive against party-line 
control that is long overdue. 


ANTI-SEMITISM IN GERMANY 

® A number of posters appeared re- 
cently in Munich, pasted mysteriously 
in the early morning hours. The signs 
bore crude anti-Semitic drawings of 
Jews in the vein of the Nazi stereotypes. 
The text announced the formation of a 
new Nazi Party and appealed to the 
electorate to vote for the “people’s bloc” 
in the next election which, according to 
the poster, would carry to the voters a 
Nazi program. Most significant about 
the incident was the fact that the posters 
were first sighted at 6 a. m., but police 
headquarters were not informed until 


9 a. m. 





LENIN ON CENSORSHIP 
“Why should freedom of speech 
and freedom of the press be allowed? 
| Why should a government which is 
doing what it believes to be right 
allow itself to be criticized? It would 
not allow opposition by lethal weap- 
ons. Ideas are much more fatal 
things than guns. Why should any 
| man be allowed to buy a printing 
press and disseminate pernicious 
opinions calculated to embarrass the 
| government?”—Vladimir Lenin, in 
la speech in Moscow in 1920. 
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Why Do We 





- Oppose 
Russia? 


By Andre Visson 
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of the “Coming Struggle for Peace.” 


= 
= 
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HE question may appear super- 
fiuous —- perhaps even surprising. 
Aren’t we opposing Russia because 
of her expansion of a Communist 
ideology, which we abhor? This indeed 
is the belief of the majority of people 
who have made up their minds that 
“those Reds must be stopped!” 


~. 


I contend that this is not the proper 
answer. At best it is only a partial one. 
I contend that we would have to oppose 
Russia even if she were to expand with- 
out imposing her ideology on the nations 
she intends to conquer or control. I con- 
tend that we would have to check Rus- 
sian expansion even if Russia’s leaders 
ceased to practice Communism at home. 
In other words, I contend that what we 
are really trying to check is the force- 
able expansion of Russian power and 
i:fluence, and not merely the spread of 
Communist ideology. 

A good many people may ask: aren’t 
Russian influence and Communist ide- 
ology closely interlocked? Of course, 
they are. The expansion of Communist 
ideology in France strengthens Russian 
influence in that country. And the estab- 
lishment of Russian contro! over Poland 
and Yugoslavia has made possible the 
imposition of Communist regimes over 
those countries. Why then differentiate 
between Russian influence and Commu- 
nist ideology? Is not the difference 
merely an academic one, 

I do not believe it is. I believe that 
unless we succeed in making a definite 
distinction between the expansion of 
Russian power and that of Communist 
ideology, we will become the victims of 
a most dangerous confusion. In fact, 
this confusion already exists. 

Neither Finland nor Czechoslovakia 
has a totalitarian regime. The Commu- 
nist Party is very weak in Finland, but 
quite strong in Czechoslovakia. But no 
more than Finland can Czechoslovakia 
be described as a country which has 
adhered to the Communist ideology. 
Both countries are still democracies. 
But both are under Russian contro] and 
both are definitely in the uncomfortable 
zone of Russian power. Should a simi- 
lar situation develop closer to our shores, 
let us say in Belgium, France, Spain or 
Portugal, we would find it most alarm- 
ing. As a matter of fact, we would be 
just as alarmed as if those countries 
were to be given bluntly Communist- 
dominated regimes in Yugoslav, Bul- 
garian or Polish style. A Communist 
regime established in a foreign country 
serves to camouflage or legalize Russian 
control over that country. But the ex- 


Andre Visson, former senior regional specialist for Eastern Europe for the 
OWI, is the author of a syndicated column on world events. He is the author 
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amples of Czechoslovakia and Finland 
should make us realize that Russia can 
also control a foreign country without 
imposing upon it a totalitarian regime 
of a Communist brand. 


lr the widespread belief that our oppo- 
sition to Russian expansion is deter- 
mined mainly by our hatred of Com- 
munism and totalitarian regimes were 
true, our opposition to Russia would 
take on the character of a crusade. 
A crusade is a Holy War, and it is 
rather embarrassing to wage a Holy 
War with not too holy alliances. Many 
staunch anti-Communist Americans are 
embarrassed by the applause which the 
American anti-Communist crusade re- 








confusion in which we live. And this 
confusion is the result of the widespread 
belief that by opposing Russia we oppose 
primarily the expansion of Communist 
ideology. 

To dissipate this confusion, we must 
have the moral courage to admit to our- 
selves that our opposition to Russia is 
determined not so much by our dislike of 
her ideology as by our apprehension of 
the potential danger which her further 
expansion will constitute to our security. 

When we decided to strengthen the 
military and economic power of Greece 
and Turkey, it was not for any senti- 
mental, humanitarian or ideological rea- 
sons, but for the sake of our own se- 
curity. Our decision was determined by 
the geographic location of those coun- 
tries. Our strategists long ago reached 
the conclusion that if we allow Soviet 
Russia to establish her control over 
Greece and Turkey, our interest and 
British interest in Near Eastern oil and 
in Near Eastern communication bases 
will be seriously endangered. On the 
other hand, if we consolidate Anglo- 
American influence in Greece and Tur- 
key, if we help those countries to remain 
free and strengthen their military de- 
fense, we will be in a position to check 
any further Russian expansion from 
their soil. Should Russia ever make an 
aggressive move, our Greek and Turkish 
border patrols would help us point our 
guns at Russia’s most vuinerable areas 
—the industrial regions of the Ukraine 
and the Caucasian oil fields. 


Our strategists, and our political 
leaders who endorsed their opinion, are 
perfectly aware of the risk which is 


UN—International Poker Game or the Way to World Peace? 


eeives from Franco and Peron—to say 
nothing of all Germany’s Nazis, echoed 
by all European Quislings. And many 
other honest Americans who feel that 
the Russian expansion must be checked, 
cannot help wondering whether we are 
living up to our democratic principles 
when we strengthen the not too demo- 
cratic regimes of Greece and Turkey 
with our money and our arms. Those 
who approach every international prob- 
lem on a strictly moral level, even won- 
der whether it is “moral” to do for the 
Turks what we proved unable to do for 
the unhappy Poles, whose fighting record 
in this war is unquestionably more 
glorious than that of the neutral Turks, 


These are the signs of the dangerous 
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Is the so-called Truman Doctrine directed against the USSR or against 
Andre Visson expounds the idea that the 
US Government is merely making a common-sense move to head off an expanding 
power which threatens to upset the world. We will get better support for this 
move among the American people, he thinks, if we leave 
Communism out it, and present the Truman _ policy 
simply as one which defends American interests. It is 
the conviction of the editors of The New Leader that 
Communist doctrine and Communist parties are so = 
closely tied in with the strategy of the USSR that all = 
hree must be fought simultaneously. And if this sup- = 
position is correct, the conflict must be carried on at = 
various levels and with various weapons. Readers are = 
invited to express their views on this problem. S 
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involved in our move in Greece and 
Turkey. We have challenged Russia at 
her very doorstep. But we did it be- 
cause it was impossible to give her a 
serious warning in the language which 
the men in the Kremlin would under- 
stand, without presenting it as a chal- 
lenge. We did it because we believe that 
letting Russia entertain any doubts 
about our intention to fight if she were 
ever to take over Greece and Turkey, 
whether by aggression, by pressure or 
by infiltration, would be infinitely more 
risky than to challenge her now. 

This is frankly admitted in Washing- 
ton by all responsible military and po- 
litical leaders. Why then is it not made 
clear in the same plain terms to the 
American people? Why do we put the 
emphasis on “Democracy vs. Commu- 
nism,” instead of on “Our Security vs. 
Russian Expansion”? 

* * * 


Tue answer one receives in Washing- 
ton is that the American people are 
supposed to react more strongly to an 
ideological threat than to a military one. 
Americans in the Middle West are said 
to visualize more easily a “Red danger” 
thar a “Russian danger.” A hundred 
thousand Communists within the United 
States are closer—and therefore more 
dangerous—than millions of Russian sol- 
diers along the borders of the Black Sea. 

Those who advance this argument, 
obviously believe that the isolationist 
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trends have not yet been definitely out- 
lived and can best be overcome by pre- 
senting the more remote Russian danger 
as a more understandable Red danger. 

It is further argued that it is easier 
to arouse the militant spirit of the 
American people for the defense of 
American principles than for the de- 
fense of American interests. This has 
certainly been true in the past. It was 
the official propaganda line during ‘the 
two World Wars. But just because the 
American principles were so exploited 
by wartime propaganda and so Iet down 
once the fighting was over, would it not 
be much wiser this time to pit the 
emphasis on America’s interests aud to 
point out that they are, fortunately, on 
the same side as America’s principles? 

No people on earth are more devoted 
to truth than Americans. And no people 
on earth are more afraid of becoming 
the victims of propaganda than Amer- 
icans. Why then not tell the American 
people the true story of the present 
crisis, Which risks becoming the greatest 
crisis of modern civilization? 

Why not take the American people 
into confidence and tell them frankly: 
the core of the present crisis is the 
threat which any further expansion of 
Russian military and political power 
constitutes to American security? Then 
Americans will realize that the Russian 
objectives—as viewed by the men in the 
Kremlin—represent a much greater dan- 
ger for the United States than the 
Communist methods by which these ob- 
jectives are promoted. Once Americans 
realize this, their determination to op- 
pose Russia will cease to be an ideo- 
logical attitude. It will become the de- 
fense of America’s vital interests, as 
well as that of her principles. We will 
no longer speak of a Holy War with 
unholy Allies. We will no longer ask 
ourselves whether we are not pulling 
British or other foreign chestnuts out 
of the fire. We will have our own vital 
objectives clearly in sight. 

The first objective will be the drawing 
of a line of demarcation across the globe 
—in Europe, in the Near East, in the 
Far East. This line will have to be 
long enough to give us the greatest 
possible feeling of security, but at the 
same time its length should not exceed 
the practical possibilities of our armed 
forces. 

Our second objective will be to make 
the Russians realize, beyond the shadow 
of a doubt, that any attempt to cross 
this line, whether by force or intrigue, 
will be opposed by all the strength which 
we possess. And our own power would 
be reenforced by that which we are able 
to mobilize within the United Nations. 

These two immediate objectives being 
achieved, we will be in a position to set 
upon the third, the capital one. We will 
devote ourselves to building, on this side 
of the demarcation line, a world in which 
American ideas would be as welcome as 
are now American dollars and arms. 
This will require time. Such a world 
cannot be built in a year, or even in @ 
decade. But if we assured the neces- 
sary time for ourselves, we will build 
it. And once it is built, we will have 
achieved our security and fulfilled 
America’s mission in the world. 
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The State of the Italian Political Scene 


A Movement 
in the Making 


By Ignazio Silone 
Internationally-famed novelist; author of Bread and Wine; The Seed Beneath 


the Snow; Fontamara; Mr. Aristotle; ete. 


time, to pass an objective judg- 

ment on the recent split in the 
Italian Socialist Party, and it must be 
said that the explanations publicly given 
by its leaders have not helped much to 
clarify the issues involved. 


R tine, 0 is very difficult, at this 


Compare the two speeches delivered - 


by Pietro Nenni at the party conven- 
tion: in his first speech he viewed 
even the possibility of a split as an 
unjustified, incomprehensible and absurd 
hypothesis, whereas in his second speech, 
delivered two days later, he defined the 
split as-a necessary, fatal and unavoid- 
able development of the class struggle, 
even drawing a parallel with the split 
that took place in 1892 between the 
Socialists and Anarchists. 

We cannot accept Nenni’s contra- 
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Tells About the Important 
“First Step" in Italy 


dictory and expedient slogans as his- 
torical judgments. Unfortunately, he 
made many statements during the con- 
vention; but the one that probably comes 
nearest to the truth escaped him inad- 
vertently at the last meeting of the 
parliamentary group. “This split,” he 
told us, “means my political failure.” A 
silent, respectful, yet unanimous consent 
greeted his confession: and it was the 
only unanimity achieved during those 
days of violent contrasts. 

In quoting those words, I did not in- 
tend to cheapen the issues by accusing 
one man; but Nenni’s utterance points 
towards a deeper failure and only shows 
that the principles upon which the 
Italian Socialist Party was reorganized 
between 1941 and 1944 proved a com- 
plete blunder. 

The Italian Socialist Party went 
through an incredible and almost para- 
doxical ordeal: in every phase of its 
development it had the wholehearted, 
irresistible, unquenched, dogged support 
of the working class, but it was always 
hampered in many ways by an unreason- 
able lack of confidence and bold initiative 
on the part of its leaders. 

The stubborn unwillingness to recog- 
nize the independence and the tasks of 
the Socialist Party must be judged very 
severely; especially since Italian Social- 
ism, thanks to its moral heritage, had 
unexpectedly become a_ people’s party 
and was considered by everyone, even 
by its enemies, as a necessary factor in 
Italy’s political reconstruction along 
democratic lines. 

Skepticism, at that point, was truly 
a sin and an act of treason: some Social- 
ist leaders were foolish enough to mis- 
trust their own party. At a time when 
others haited the triumph of the British 
Labor Party and the Socialist victory in 
the race for the municipal government 
of Milan, certain leaders could hardly 
conceal their disappointment. Nor was 
such an attitude prompted by a differ- 
ence in opinion, which is perfectly legiti- 
mate in every democratic party, but it 
revealed a far more serious shortcom- 
ing: an alien, ambiguous, irreconcilable 
element had crept into the Socialist 
Party at the moment of its reorganiza- 
tion and was threatening its very 
existence. 
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Tue false position in which the Social- 
ist Party has found itself in the past 
two years can best be ascribed to “bad 
faith,” in the precise meaning given 
these words by Guido Piovene in the 
introduction to one of his novels. “Bad 
faith,” he says, “means not knowing 
ourselve~ or rather letting the knowl- 
edge of ourselves be governed by ex- 
pediency.” Thus, the Italian Socialist 
Party has consistently asserted its faith 
in Marxism; but in none of its records 
will you find even an attempt to draw 
a Marxist analysis of the new social 
structure in Italy, as influenced by 
Fascism and war; you will find nothing 
but a conventional and somewhat vague 
reference to the much heralded “prole- 
tarianization of the middle class”; the 
term is used widely, in spite of the fact 
that it does not fit into the situation 
prevailing among workers in certain 
fields of agriculture, commerce and in- 
dustry. 


The Italian Socialist Party has thus 
debased Marxism, turning it from a 
method of realistic analysis into a magic 
formula of exorcism. The so-called left- 
ist trend in the party serves a similar, 
mainly an internal and theoretical pur- 
pose: in fact, it is not a guide to action, 
but a safeguard of the “revolutionary” 
character of the party, designed for 


internal consumption; of course, follow- 
ing an old custom, its lack of activity 
is always blamed upon the “sabotage 
practiced by the right wing.” Also Pietro 
Nenni’s broken heart over the withdrawal 
from the party of the “Critica Sociale” 
group simply reveals the embarrassment 
of a man, who is afraid to lose a con- 
venient alibi for future errers. There is 
no use trying to find a difference between 
the practical activity of an extremist and 
a moderate party leadership on a local 
provincial level: the only difference lies 
in the phraseology. In other words, in 
spite of, or rather thanks to, Nenni’s 
extremist leanings, the Italian Socialist 
Party lives up to the definition that 
Lenin has given of a so-called “centrist”: 
you can always recognize a “centrist,” 
said he, by his activity, based on 
empiricism and expediency, but coupled 
with blazing leftist phrases. 


Would you like a guide-book for the 
ideal “centrist”? Collect the data on the 
work performed by. Pietro Nenni in his 
Government jobs (from High Commis- 
sioner for the Punishment of Fascist 
Crimes to Foreign Minister) and follow 
them up in thes same book with his 
speeches at Socialist conventions; on the 
jacket, don’t hesitate to write Lenin’s 
definition. Unfortunately, it is not 
Nenni’s case alone; it is am old ailment 
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pitality of The New Leader to 

express cordial thanks to all of 
those in the political, cultural and 
business world of the United States 
who have shown sympathetic under- 
standing of Italian problems. 


I AM taking advantage of the hos- 


Italy is going through the most 
difficult period of its reconstruction, 
and this will continue for many 
months. Italy is in dire need of un- 
derstanding and help. Allow me, my 
American friends, to say that Italian 
problems, like other European prob- 
lems, are not generally well-under- 
stood becayse they are seen through 
lenses of American domestic policy 
which is developing under totally 
different conditions and responds to 
different exigencies. The blame for 
this insufficient knowledge partly lies 
with Italy itself which should have 
done much more to keep American 
public opinion well-informed. I hope 
in the future Italy may count on the 
friendly effort on the part of our 
American friends to reach better 
understanding of our problems. 


It was mainly to call these prob- 
lems to the attention of Italian- 
Americans and American public 
opinion generally that I have con- 
sidered useful my present visit to the 
United States. Americans have al- 
ready given much to Italy, with such 
a spirit of generosity that we feel 
perennial gratitude. The _ Italian- 
American communities have been 
very generous, especially through the 
American Relief for Italy. But in 
my opinion the time has come to be 
concerned, not primarily with help to 
relatives and needy individuals, but 


Parri Thanks Amerians 


Exelusive Statement to The New Leader 


with a broader plan. We need con- 
crete help, according to a plan of 
lasting and coordinated work, for 
those welfare and educational institu- 
tions which are essential to prevent 
the physical and moral disintegration 
of the Italian people and the de- 
terioration of their ability to work. 
This means, an assurance of sufficient 
food and medical assistance to moth- 
ers and children. It means to find 
shelter and give an _ education to 
numerous unhappy legions of ‘aban- 
doned children and homeless war 
orphans. It means to give us as- 
sistance in the fight against tubercu- 
losis. It means the rehabilitation of 
milions of illiterate citizens and men 
without skills or trades. It is above 
all in the regions of Southern Italy, 
which have been largely neglected, 
that there is need of serious and ef- 
feetive reconstruction. 


Those Italians who are seriously 
concerned with the future of their 
country know well that these are the 
fundamental problems which require 
a solution if we want to lay a safe 
and firm foundation for our demo- 
eratic regime. Let our friends outside 
of Italy feel that this work for the 
salvation of Italy is worthy of the 
efforts and the collaboration of all 
men of good-will, above group di- 
visions and political tendencies. 


It is with this fervent appeal that 
I wish to conclude this message of 
gratitude to our American friends, 
on whom Italy hopes to count on in 
her present predicament. 


(Signed) : 
FERRUCCIO PARRI 


of Italian Socialism and a chronic disease 
of Maximalism; it is loss of contact be- 
tween intelligence and will. 

Italian Socialism carries within itself 
a kind of schizophrenia. Under the 
circumstances, where lies the importance 
of noisy skirmishes pro and contra ab- 
stract motions at a convention? What 
would be the use of analyzing at this 
time the leftist motions approved at the 
convention? The shortcoming of the 
Italian Socialist Party lies not in the 
motions, nor in the formulas, nor in the 
words: it lies in the character of the 
party itself and in the nature of the 
Italian people. Those who are familiar 
with the story of Fra Cristoforo and 
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Political Turmoil Makc for 
Political Opportunities 


Don Abondio know that these two priests 
recite the same “credo” every day, that 
they are, so to say, supporting the same 
motions, but they symbolize two different 
concepts of Christianity, and I would 
say two different worlds. 

The seriousness of the present situa- 
tion is also characterized by the fact 
that the undefined political position of 
the “center” is permanently threatened 
by centrifugal forces proceeding from 
the wings. It is not a pure coincidence 
that — since the Socialist Party under 
Nenni’s leadership has revealed to the 
working class its intrinsical lack of con- 
structive power — two opposite trends 
have come into the open; one, favoring 
the immediate adherence to the Commu- 
nist Party, the other demanding the 
buildine of a new, free and independent 
Socialist Party. 

The recent convention held in Rome 
must therefore be considered as the first 
step towards a thorough reorganization 
of the pclitical forces in Italian Social- 
ism: their evolution is still in progress, 
nor has it been concluded by the founda- 
tion of the Socialist Party of Italian 
Workers. I go even further: the evolu- 
tion has just started. 

(Tronslated by G. Racca) 





Vext week we will print a report on 
the elections in Sicily by our corre- 
spondent in Italy, Vincenzo Vacirca, 


who was on the spot. 

















ILGWU GETS FM LICENSE 


WASHINGTON (LPA) — One union 
was successful and two others lost out 
when the Federal Communications Com- 
mission last week tenatively granted 
five aplications for FM stations in the 
New York metropolitan area. The Unity 
Broadcasting Corporation backed by the 
International Ladies Garment Workers 
—AFL was licensed, while aplications 
of the National Maritime Union Broad- 
casting Company and the Amalgamated 
Broadcasting System sponsored by the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers—CIO 
were turned down. 
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Notes From A Political Diary: 





Snapshots In Germany 


By Gerd Treuhaft 


(Gerd Treuhaft is a German journalist who was released from Buchenwald 
concentration camp in 1939 and since that time has lived and worked in 
London. Last February he returned to his native land to view, as he said, 
“the ruins of the thousand-year Reich.” The following notes are from the 


OOKING out of the window of the 
L Berlin express after we passed 
the border at Aachen, I saw over 

and over again demolished trains, cars, 
trucks, locomotives, garages—many of 
them with parts, such as doors and win- 
dows, intact. Noting in towns which we 
passed many buildings and street-cars 
lacking windows and doors, I naturally 
asked why the wreckage of unused 
structures was not utilized for the re- 
pair of buildings and cars which were 
in use. When I put this question to the 
Germans, they smiled at my naivete and 
repleid: “That is not as easy as you 
think. First, these trains and partly 
demolished buildings lie either in the 
British or the US zone. To remove this 
glass or any other useful structural part 
to, let us say, Berlin, you would have to 
secure four different permits giving you 
permission to remove the glass, to trans- 
port the glass, to introduce it where it 
is to be used, and then to apply it to 
your purpose. So we just leave the 
wreckage where it has fallen and make 
out as well as we can with boards and 
pasteboard in the place of windows and 
doors.” 


* * * 


Waen I was preparing to leave Berlin 
for Frankfort, I asked my German taxi 
driver to take me to the US Press Head- 
quarters in Zehlendorf. Up to this time 
I had seen hardly any American GI’s 
in the old German capital. As we drove 
up to the Press HQ, I was surprised to 
see a US soldier in a dark uniform on 
guard there. When I asked him for the 
office of the press officer, he stared at 
me as if he did not understand. Then he 
said stammeringly, “Me don’t know.” 
“Don’t you speak English?” I asked, 
thinking that the chap might come from 
some part of the US not yet discovered 
by Europeans. “Speak English very 
little,” the guard replied, and then he 
asked me if I could speak German. As 
soon as I had conquered my surprise, 
we got on very well in what was a 
common native tongue for both of us. 
When I asked, “Aren’t you an Amer- 
fean?” the reply came in a rich German 
dialect, “Not yet, but I hope to be very 
soon.” Then the man went on to say 
that after serving a specified time in the 
US forces, he hoped to be able to be- 
come a citizen. 


note-book which he kept during his journey.) 


Wun I arrived at the Wannsee sta- 
tion to take the train for Frankort, 
some very young-looking GI’s, who ob- 
viously had seen no war service despite 
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the medals for marksmanship which 
gleamed on their breasts, examined my 
papers and asked me to pay $7.75 for 
the journey. Ten minutes later, when I 
tried to enter the train, another pair of 
Military Police asked to see my papers. 
I had been sitting in the train only about 
ten minutes when two other US trans- 
port policemen, known as_ snowdrops, 
again asked for my papers. It was easy 
to see that these men had seen less than 
a year of service, and they were notable 
for the impoliteness of their behavior. 
Later I was told that about 95 percent 
of the American Occupation forces have 
not see active war service. When you 
see them with their big revolvers and 
the ribbons on their uniforms—and espe- 
cially when you note their attempts 
to appear super-smart— you wonder 
whether the US War Department has 
chosen the best ambassadors of de- 
mocracy. 

When we arrived at Frankfort, the 
capital of the American Zone, we had 
hardly opened the doors of the train 
before a crowd of Germans fought their 
way through the various compartments 
emptying the ash-trays and picking up 
the left-overs of chewing-gum, bread or 
apples. They acted like animals, and it 
was only through the intervention of 
the “snowdrops” that they were pre- 
vented from fighting each other for pos- 
session of their precious finds. 


Frankrorr has taken a_ terrible 
beating. Of the 44,559 buildings, 35,876 
were wrecked and only 8,683 are un- 
damaged. With typical German exact- 
ness, it has been calculated that there 
are 13,000,000 cubic meters of rubbish 
and that only a few thousand cubic 
meters are being removed each year. 
Rebuilding is practically a hopeless 
problem. Despite all the devastation, 
however, a_ better-dressed and _ richer 
class of citizens is already beginning to 
appear. 

The best place to observe this emerging 
upper class is the so-called “bargain 
center.” As I walked down the Kaiser- 
strasse, I noticed a long queue waiting 
outside a great corner building that 
looked like a Woolworth store. Each of 
the Germans standing patiently in line 
carried a parcel. Much later, I had fi- 
nally gained admission and put to the 
director of this strange establishment 
my questions about its nature and 
purpose. 

The American officer in charge ex- 
plained that this bargain center was 
established as an effort to defeat the 
black market. “On the black market,” 
he said, “you have terrific prices, which 
the average German simply cannot pay. 
Here everyone who has something to 
exchange can get food without paying 
in three-figure sums. Some of the ar- 
ticles which people bring are valuable, 
others are not. We have employed Ger- 
man specialists, people who have worked 
for years in the Various trades. They 
know exactly the value of each article 
which is offered, and they classify them 
according to a point system. A man 
comes in, let us say, with a watch. He 
receives for it a check certifying that it 
has a value of 25 points. With this in 
hand, he can go to the counters where 
food or cigarettes are to be had and 
can purchase amounts corresponding to 
his number of points. It is a fair and 


honest system.” 
* oe tod 


Tue important point about the German 
political parties is that some of them 
obviously represent the occupational 
powers, and all of them suffer under the 
ambition to do so. The disgrace of the 
situation was brought home to me on 
my third day in Berlin when I went 
to visit the headquarters of the Socialist 





Unity Party (SED). My purpose was 
to get an interview with Wilhelm Pieck 
or Herr Grotewohl. In a _ well-heated 
and pleasant room I asked the porter 
to show me the way to the office where 
I could arrange for an appointment. 
After he had very critically examined 
my press credentials, he asked me to 
see the man in the next room. Here, 
when I again showed my credentials and 
asked to see Pieck, the man in charge 
asked: “What do you want of Mr. Pieck? 
What do you want to know?” 

I was naturally surprised and ex- 
plained that I wanted to learn about 
political conditions in Germany. “You 
are an Anglo-American correspondent,” 
the SED man replied, and added in a 
cynical tone: “If you want to know any- 
thing about Germany, go and ask 
Schumacher.” I persisted, but to no 
avail. Finally I was told that I should 
submit my questions in writing. This I 
refused to do, for I knew very well that 
my questionnaire would simply go to 
Soviet headquarters. 

The greatest opponent of the SED is 
not, as might be expected, the Christian 
Democratic Union (CDU), but the Social 
Democratic Party (SPD), led by Dr. 
Kurt Schumacher. This party, which has 
its headquarters in Hannover, is re- 
garded as the instrument of the British 
Occupation Government. The party lead- 
ers are unable to dispel this popular 
notion. The average German will tell 
you that the attacks of the Socialists 
against the British are always ignored 
in Hamburg, the seat of the British 
forces. When the Russian and the 
British forces pull out, it is safe to say 
that both the SED and SPD will lose 
many of their followers. 

When I asked the General Secretary 
of the CDU whether his party received 
any financial assistance from any of the 
occupying powers, Dr. Dertinger smiled 
and said: “I wish we did, but I can assure 
you that the CDU doé@s not receive any 
outside help. We are not the voice of 
any foreign power, but I am glad to 
tell you that we are on good terms with 
all four of the occupying powers.” 

Looking at German politics from the 
Berlin point. of view, the foreign ob- 
server must admit that none of them 
has an easy time. In order to avoid 
difficulties, they refrain from making 
clear statements of policy. All of them 
agree that German unity must be at- 
tained, but they can hardly go beyond 
this general idea. Open controversy 
among the parties has practically dis- 
appeared. The purpose is to avoid trouble 
and to build up a moral and psychological 
foundation inside Germany which will 
make possible the holding of a high 
percentage of followers who will be able 
to fit into key positions of the adminis- 
tration when finally unity is achieved 
and the occupational forces withdraw. 
What the relative strength of the par- 
ties will be when that time comes, no 
one can tell. German political life is 
being carried on under wraps. 





The Indian Socialist Party 
and the Communists 


Transcript of an Adopted Resolution 


HE Indian Socialist Party has 
Yong believed in socialist unity, and 
understood that unity chiefly in terms 
of unity between itself and the Com- 
munist Party of India. This policy of 
socialist unity continued till as late 
as the Ramgarh Congress, i. e., till 
March, 1940. But at Ramgarh this 
policy was changed when the Na- 
tional Executive decided to expel the 
Communists from the Party. That 
decision was taken after the experi- 
ence of many years had conclusively 
shown that the Communists wanted 
not unity but just the oposite, that is 
to say, the disruption and ultimate 
dissolution of our party. The Com- 
munists do not consider any party 


other than their own to be either revo- 
lutionary or socialist; accordingly, a 
policy of unity is to them only a 
means of infiltration into other par- 
ties in order either to capture or de- 
stroy them. So there can never be 
unity with the Communists. 

But the war years revealed a yet 
more fundamental obstacle to unity 
or cooperation with the Communist 
Party. Those years showed conclu- 
sively, -vyhat was previously only 
vaguely felt, that the Communist Par- 
ties all over the world are completely 
under the control of the Russian Gov- 
ernment. Their policies everywhere 
are attuned to the policies of that 
Government and, under the _ ideo- 


logical cloak ‘of. Communism, they’ 
function everywhere as its Fifth 
Column. 

Thé Communists in this country, as 
elsewhere, are often described as left- 
ists, but they are neither leftists, nor 
rightists; they are merely Russian 
nationalist agents, and they swing 
from either extreme to the other 
with the utmost ease, as dictated 
by the zigzags in Russian policy. 
Whether they support Britain or line 
up against her; whether they rally 
round the flag of Pakistan or haul 
it down; whether they come into or 
go out of the Cngress, they are not 
being guided by Marxism or by the 
interests of the Indian working class 


but by the demands of Soviet power 
polities. 

There is a third basic difference 
between the Socialist Party- and the 
Communist Party. The SP aims at 
the establishment of democratic So- 
cialism, whereas the objective of the 
Communist Party is totalitarian 
Communism. The SP desires to es- 
tablish a proletarian democracy, a 
Kisan (peasant), Mazdoor (workers) 
raj (rule), while the Communists 
desire to establish the dictatorial rule 
of their party over the workers and 
peasants. There can be nothing in 
common between two parties working 


for such divergent aims. 
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increasing public anger, the Ca- 

nadian Government is proceeding 
with its decontrol policy. Parliamentary 
debate on the subject has been rancorous 
and has incidentally clarified party and 
elass lines better than a good many other 
issues. Tories, although the official op- 
position, have if anything urged more 
rapid decontrol. The CCF (Cooperative 
Commonwealth Federation) has been en- 
gaged in virtually a single-handed battle 
to stave off price ceiling removals; it is 
more and more becoming the real op- 
position in the House. 


() vcsns Canada.—In the face of 


With ceilings lifted on a fresh batch 
of goods and services during the- past 
few months, including a 10 percent rais- 
ing of the rent ceiling, business has let 
go with a whoop and prices have been 
heading for the upper reaches. The cost 
of living index, even with its shortcom- 
ings, is reflecting this trend—and no 
one watches the index more closely than 
organized labor. The more far-sighted 
business spokesmen have been moved to 
warn their confreres that they are swill- 
ing more from the profits trough than is 
good: for them. Profits for companies 
that have reported so far this year 
(some 200 of them) are more than 30 
percent better than for the preceding 
fiscal period last year and yet they are 
asking for still higher prices ostensibly 
because higher costs are threatening 
their solvency. The Financial Post, Ca- 
nada’s most authoritative business jour- 
nal, has warned its readers that “al- 
ready there are signs that there is a 
limit as to what the consumer will pay” 
and that “instead of waiting until or- 
ganized buyers’ resistance compels dras- 
tic price cutting, business would be far 
smarter, and in the end more prosperous, 
if it voluntarily lowered prices now.” 


Labor does not propose to stand idly 
by while real wages decline. The rela- 
tive. quiet on the labor front which has 
lasted for the last several months is 
being replaced by an uneasy stirring: 
Last summer saw a series of major 
strikes which piled up a new record for 
lost time. Unless business and Govern- 
ment do get together to stop prices from 
eating up the wage gains which were 
made, labor will undoubtedly stage an 
encore of the 1946 performance. After 
deliberating on the question, the execu- 
tive council of the Canadian Congress of 
Labor gave its affiliates the green light 
to go ahead. In its statement to the pub- 
lic the Congress stated: “After having 
given due warning to Government and 
employers of the consequences of price 
increases and finding that our warnings 
have been completely ignored, it is the 
decision of the Executive Council of the 
Congress that the only means whereby 
a-balance in purchasing power can be 
restored to the Canadian people is for 
all unions in the Congress to pursue a 
policy of seeking substantial wage in- 
ereases immediately.” Indicative of free 
enterprise’s uneasy conscience is the fact 
that the usual flow of editorial abuse on 
the wickedness of labor is notably ab- 
sent. 


This threat of strike action has not 
caused the Government any noticeable 
concern. Partly, no doubt, because the 
greater part of labor relations has been 
or is being rapidly restored to the pro- 
vinces, while the removal of wage con- 
trols some time ago appears to leave tha 
Government merely an interested on- 
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looker at the economic slugfests that 
seem bound to arise. On the other hand, 
the Government is probably counting on 
income tax relief and the removal of 
luxury and similar tax burdens in the 
forthcoming budget to mollify an ap- 
preciable part of the now aroused pub- 
lic. With federal elections apparently 
put off until 1949 at the earliest, the 
Government is also counting on the na- 
tural tendency for human beings to for- 
get past grievances. Meanwhile the re- 
distribution of seats is enabling it to in- 
dulge in some very neat gerrymandering. 


* * * 
Aati-Labor Laws Impending? 


Tue Government’s majority has been 
increased by one as a result of the re- 








Saskatehewan Contrast 


issuing a headline-making blast at the 
Communists and their totalitarian in- 
trigues within the labor movement. Then 
Sullivan disappeared from sight, thereby 
largely negating the sensational effects 
of his disclosures. He was “discovered’’ 
after a month’s absence and has indicat- 
ed that he is looking into the possibility 
of setting up a new seamen’s union, It 
is still too early to know whether he is 
returning as a. penitent seeking to serve 
the labor movement anew or as a com- 
pany stooge. 


Management has pricked up its ears 
at the anti-labor goings-on in the Amer- 
ican Congress. Already one of the pro- 
vincial secbions of the Canadian Manu- 
facturer’s Association has submitted a 
memorandum. to the legislature asking 
for the enactment of crippling legisla- 





“Sink or Sink" 


cent by-election. A vacancy occurred 
when the sole Communist Member of 
Parliament was jailed for six years on 
espionage charges and unseated by the 
House. Although the Communists threw 
all their resources into the campaign 
their candidate ran third, far behind the 
liberal party victor. The people of Car- 
tier, hitherto one of the few Communist 
strongholds in Canada, made it clear 
that they did not want the Communist 
tag any longer. 

Their defeat has not done the Com- 
munists any good and has not mitigated 
the widespread “Red-baiting” campaign 
which is now going on. The Pat Sullivan 
affair might have done them even more 
damage but for Sullivan’s odd maneu- 
vers. He was both head of the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union and secretary-treasurer 
of the Trades and Labor Congress of 
Canada (AFL); he had for the past ten 


‘ years also been a leading member of the 


Communist Party. Suddenly last month 
he resigned both posts, as well as mem- 
bership in the union, at the same time 


tion similar to what is being proposed 
across the border. It is doubtful whether 
any provincial Government in Canada 
would be willing to initiate anything as 
vicious as is being contemplated in the 
USA, Even the arch-reactionary pre- 
mier of Quebec backed down from some 
contemplated laws which would have im- 
peded labor organization when he was 
confronted by a united front of all the 
otherwise divided trade union bodies in 
the province. 

No party in Canada is prepared to go 
all-out against labor, not even the tories, 
and the party structure here is such that 
individual prejudices of elected represen- 
tatives cannot very long or successfully 
buck the party caucus. Besides, there is 
the CCF as an alternative to any old- 
line party which so far forgets itself 
as to expose its class bias in the raw. 
The added factor that the CCF Govern- 
ment in Saskatchewan has the best 
labor laws in Canada is a fact familiar 
both to erganized labor and to the other 
provincial governments. The result has 


” 


een, therefore, that those pro¥inca, 


which have recently enacted their owm 
industrial labor relations legislation 
have chosen. to put into the statutes 
something’ which neither labor nor man- 
agement could wholly condemn even if 
they could not endorse it either. 


* * * 


Social Democracy in Saskatchewan 


Cor SASKATCHEWAN has dons 
more, however, than serve as an example 
of model labor legislation. It is going 
about its business of providing its peo- 
ple with the highest standards of social 
legislation possible within a _ single 
province under capitalism. In doing se 
it has also managed to raise the 
province’s credit to a new high; socialist 
Saskatchewan’s bonds are selling for 
$116, with par at $100. At the beginning 
of 1947 the Government added te its 
already augmented health services by 
inaugurating a province-wide hespital- 
ization scheme. For $5 a person, or a 
maximum of $30 a family, per year, 
every Saskatchewan citizen is entitled 
to hospital care, together with X-ray, 
laboratory and: anaesthetic, not onty 
within the province but wherever that 
citizen may chance to fall ifl on this 
continent. New hospitals are being built 
and more doctors being brought in; by 
the end of this year it is expected that 
hospital bed space will have increased 
by more than 60 percent. Compuisery 
ear insurance through a _provincially- 
owned insurance agency affords protec- 
tion to car owners and pedestrians alike 
so that in 1946 insurance was paid out 
for some 1300 accidents where ordinarity 
enly about 125 would have been eligible. 
Last year the insurance scheme showed 
a surplus of $750,000 so this year’s rates 
have been lowered and benefits in- 
creased. (The Government also conducts 
ether types of non-life insurance with 
highly successful results.) No longer 
are private firms allowed to exploit 
natural resources fer a song; they pay 
substantial royalties which are plaughed 
back as fresh benefits for the people, 
One firm which under the previeus 
regime paid a mere $70,000 a year last 
year paid $1,000,000. Air fields put up 
for sale by the War Assets Corporation 
have been bought up by the Government, 
and the buildings converted into hemes, 
schools or recreation centres. 

Saskatchewan has very recently en- 
acted a bill of rights which guarantees 
some of the freedoms frequently dis- 
regarded. The bill provides penalties 
for discrimination because of race, coler 
or religion in connection with employ- 
ment, education, the acquisition or rent- 
ing of property, membership in a pre- 
fessional association or trade union and 
the like. The dissemination of material 
calculated to arouse racial or religious 
prejudice is made a crime and an in- 
junction may be obtained to prevent it. 

“But,” said Saskatchewan’s premier, 
T. C. Douglas, in a recent address, *‘wa 
know that you cannet stop with political 
freedom. I[t is only half the score. If a 
man is free to go hungry and jobless, 
what sort of freedom is that? Lincoln 
said no nation can long stand half slave 
and half free. There can never be free- 
dom until you and [ and the rest of the 
common people of Canada own and con- 
trol the means by which we live. Wea 
can work for nothing better, we can be 
content with nothing less.” 





CP MAY DAY AFTERMATH 


® Applying a union mandate te bar 
these with Communist affiliations, the 
Central Trades and Labor Council ef 
Greater New York (AFL) suspended 
three union officers for lending their 
names to the Communist-controlled Pro- 
visional May Day Committee which 
sponsored New York City’s Union Square 
May Day parade. Involved in the ouster 
were: Frank Wedl, president of Lecal 
848, Brotherhood of Painters, Dece- 
raters and Paperhangers; Otte Schindler, 
business agent of Local 579, Bakery 
and Confectionary Workers Union, and 
Stephen O’Dennell, executive, Local 144, 
Building Service Empleyees Union. 
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Anti-US Front to the South 


And 
Lombardo Toledano 


By Carleton Beals 





Carleton Beals is a distinguished authority on : 
political problems of Latin America. Among his | 
best-known works are “The Coming Struggle for 
Latin America” and “America South.” He has also 
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figure in the Latin American labor movement, 
has been subsidized by the Mexican Govern- 
ment. He controls most of the Mexican labor move- 
ment. He is head of the only important continental 
organization that extends from Cuba and Mexico to 
the Straits of Magellan. 

He is versatile, opportunistic. He denies being a 
Communist, but usually his policies and publications 
have followed the Moscow line closely. He denounces 
“Yankee imperialism,” but lauds Stalin and the 
Soviets. His attitudes have shifted exactly as Moscow 
foreign policy has dictated. 

When Stalin made his treaty of alliance with Hitler, 
Lombardo proclaimed the war to be one of capitalist 
imperialism. Roosevelt and Churchill were ogres. 
When Russia and Nazi Germany fought, Lombardo 
put halos on Roosevelt and Churchill. Overnight the 


VY Score in LOMBARDO TOLEDANO, leading 


war became a holy “people’s war,” and Lombardo 
supported United States foreign policy 100 percent. 
He helped hold down strikes all over the continent. 
He pushed production. He played with the dictators 
whenever necessary. hat meant helping the Soviet 
Union in time of war. 

He got passports and travel priorities in wartime 
which helped him hold congresses and promote his 
Latin American Confederation. He gained fame as 
an outstanding figure in international labor con- 
ferences. He was even appointed to a labor com- 
mission to look into the Palestine question. and he 
has been courted by left Zionists. 

But with the end of the war the honeymoon was 
over, and quickly. Lombardo is back at the old stand, 
fighting United States policies everywhere up and 
down the two continents. And since the United States 
has so quickly forgotten its good-neighbor platitudes, 
so hastily liquidated good-neighbor agencies. and,has 
tossed aside inter-Amerigan consultation in favor of 
a new Big Stick policy, he has had plenty of valid 
reasons to make such attacks. He is now shouting 
the old slogan of “Yankee imperialism” for all it 
is worth. For him the United States has become the 
great menace of the modern world. 

Frequently Lombardo waves the Mexican flag and 
denies all affiliation with Moscow. But though he 
strongly criticizes the United States, never once has 
he ever criticized Soviet policies. The Soviet Union 
can. march over half of Europe and dig in there, but 
that is not imperialism; it ean grab territory from 
Japan and ring down an iron curtain on northern 
Korea and push into Manchuria, and that is net 
imperialism. Only the United States, gradually if 
reluctantly relinquishing wartime bases in Latin 
America, is “imperialistic.” 


“ + 7 


Fottowinc the war, Lombardo announced a new 
labor program for Maxico and the continent which 
is affecting the destinies of the Western Hemisphere 
and the world. It has much bearing on the faltering 
good-neighbor policy and on continental defense, and 
on the whole question of peace and war. 

In August, 1946, Lombardo came back from a fresh 
visit to Moscow with renewed zeal and began a new 
crusade through Latin America. 

The announcement of the new anti-American pro- 
gram was first made in the Esperanza Iris Theatre. 
This stands in the center of Mexico City on narrow 
Donceles Street, beside the National Congress Build- 
ing. The Esperanza Iris is a gray stone, pseudo-classie 
edifice of pre-revolutionary vintage and bears the 
stage-name of a famous Mexican actress, now dead— 
Hope Rainbow. 

On the night of Lombardo’s most significant post- 
war speech, the place was pack-jammed with workers 
ip blue blouses and peasants in white pajamas. 


Awkwardly they fumbled their big straw hats wuh 
knotty brown hands. 

Lombardo had a bit of explaining to do. He had 
just made a ten-year pact with the merchants and 
manufacturers at a time when the country was hit 
by a fivefold rise in the cost of living and a terrific 
drop in real wages. This pact worried his radical 
followers. Actually it was part of a new “nationalist 
front” policy. It was part of the new Moscow propa- 
ganda “encirclement” of the United States. More 
conservative folk felt that he was now being réason- 
able, not so wild and woolly as pictured. 

Lombardo’s pact, outlawing all but government 
employee, jurisdictional and foreign corporation 
strikes, had called for a joint commission of labor 
and (Mexican) capital to create a strong national 
industrialized Mexico to hold off foreign capital and 
political subservience. The aim was not to produce 
national prosperity and improve the standards of 
living—not immediately—but for the future creation 
of a new wealth to maintain the line against the 
United States. It meant pulling workers’ belts at a 


hard time. 
* * oa 


His speech, which has since echoed from the. Rio 
Grande to Cape Horn, which had grave significance 
for the whole New World, was not even reported in 
the United States. In fact. a prominent journalist 








LOMBARDO TOLEDANO. 
"Came Back From Moscow With 
Renewed Zeal" 


some time ago in Washington said he had checked 
at the State Department and the bureau of Inter- 
American Affairs and they had no record whatsoever 
of such a speech, the implication being that I had 
invented it. Apparently, if the journalist was speak- 
ing the truth, those two agencies do not subscribe to 
the Lombardo publications or the labor press- of the 
continent. 

His speech, as usual, stamped him as a fine orator. 
He spoke for more than three hours, without flagging, 
without once losing rapt attention. Wildly his hearers 
cheered every mention of the Soviet Union, Mexico, 
President Avila Camacho, the working class, the unity 
of Latin America. They whistled derisively at 
Fascism, Trotskyites, capitalism and Yankee im- 
perialism. 

He is no hollow phrase-maker. He has the art of 
making abstruse philosophy, intricate economics, 
statistics, all sound simple, dramatic, militant. He 
could make the multiplication table sound like a Red 
victory. He indulges in no anecdotes, displays little 
humor, though his voice often drips with sarcasm. 
He indulges in few purple passages. But his grand 
finale at the Hope Rainbow. Theatre soared to the 
great galleries and the mighty glistening dew drops 
of the central chandelier: 

“Comrades of the CTM, Comrades of the Miners’ 
Union, Comrades of the Electricians’ Union, Com- 
trades of the Workers and Peasants’ Confederation, 
Comrades of the National Proletarian Confederation, 
Comrades of the Regional Confederation of Labor, 
Comrades: of the National Peasants’ Confederation, 





- 


Comrades of the Workers’ Federation, Comrades of 
the Government Employees’ Federation, Comrades 
of the National. Teachers’ Union, Comrades of the 
Communist Party, Comrades of the Communist Youth 
Confederation . . . Build the New Fatherland! On 
io the emancipation of Mexico! On to the emanci- 
pation of Latin America!” 

Of what did this emancipation consist? In_ his 
speech Lombardo proved with copious quotations 
from Marx, Lenin and Stalin (but none from Mexican 
leaders) that his new alliance with native Mexican 
capital for the prompt industrialization of Mexico 
was the quintessence of simon-pure revolutionary 
doctrine. He laid down a program for Mexico, for 
Latin America, for colonial peoples everywhere. a 
program for a unified nationalist front against the 
capitalist nations, for a continental front, and for a 
colonial front against Britain and the United States, 
Cleverly he reconciled his support of the ruling 
army-labor-political regime in Mexico with that of 
Stalin in Russia. 

He waved the red banner of the hammer and sickle. 
He also waved the Mexican eagle and serpent. During 
the war he had. also waved the banners of the twenty- 


one American brother nations; but now he spoke only - 


of the twenty sister nations of Latin America. He 
branded the United States, which a few months be- 
fore he had called the protector of human freedom, 
as the great potential Fascist menace of the world. 
And his voice carries far across the continents. 


* * ” 


L omsarvo declared that world capitalism was 
weakened in World War I and destroyed in over a 
sixth of the world’s surface by the Soviet revolution, 
World War II, he claims, has seen the destruction 
bevond any possibility of revival of capitalism in 
Italy, Germany and Japan. It is too weak to survive 
in France or the rest of Europe. Even England is 
going “socialist.” 
menace” left is the United States. He calls for a united 
front of most of the world against the United States. 


The only powerful “capitalist 


For colonial and semi-colonial countries he recom- 
mends a united front of “all classes .. . 
Yankee imperialists.” 
toward all-class nationalism. so tabu during the 
war, as “the true revolutionary position of colonial 
peoples.” The basf& of this all-world “anti-United 
States, anti-imperialist” organization is to be: 


against the 
He defends this sharp turn 


1—A united front of workers and peasants in 
each country. 

2—-A Popular front of Communists. Socialists, 
Radicals, Liberals. of labor and the middle 
class. 

3—A National front to take in labor. the middle 
class and native industrialists and business 
elements to fight together against United 
States financial and political “encroachment.” 
(This explains the pact with Mexican indus- 
irialists, also his stand in favor of trade re- 
strictions, higher tariffs and economic na- 
tionalism at the recent San Jose, Costa Rica, 
congress of the Latin American Confederation 
he heads, the CTAL.) 

4—A Latin American front. Rather than good- 
neighbor. solidarity, which he preached in 
wartime, he now declares the “exploited” 
Latin American countries must band together 
to effect a powerful counterbalance to. the 
United States, on the continent and in world 
affairs. 

5—Solidarity with the Soviet Union. 

6—An anti-United States front of Latin America, 
Canada, New Zealand and Australia, on the 
theory that these peoples are weary of British 
rule and must be prevented from falling into 
the orbit of “American capitalism.” 

Part of this jargon is merely a demagogic moon 
with a fence around it, pie in the sky, but this is the 
burning message that Lombardo, now openly, now 
in disguised form, is carrying to all Latin America. 


7 * - 


CERTAINLY the industrialization of Latin America 
is necessary for prosperity. The countries, if their 
peoples are to be lifted above primitive standards, 
must cease to-be wholly producers of raw products 
for more powerful industrialized nations. Foreign 
investments need to be directed toward more con- 
structive undertakings that produce wealth to be 
consumed within the various countries. More rounded 
self-suficing economies are required everywhere. 
And in fact, few of the countries today are without 
long-range plans to carry out such an economic pro- 
gram of national growth and progress. Latin America 
can no longer remain under heel, as regions which 
must sell raw products in a low price, competitive 
market, and buy finished goods in a costly market. 
But this is something else than making such pro- 
(Continued on Page Nineteen) 
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The Russian Counter-Revolution 








THE FACTS ABOUT GREECE AND WALLACE 


By F. A. Voigt 


HERE was never a fellow-traveler 
Tv admitted he was a fellow- 

traveler. Those who took part will 
deny it, but the meetings held in this 
‘country to welcome Henry Wallace 
amounted to an “Anglo-American Fel- 
low-Travelers’ Congress” and _ visible 
manifestation of that “Fellow-Travelers’ 
International” which is such a power in 
the world. : 

The headquarters of the International 
are in London (in some ways we are 
still ahead of the United States), al- 
though Henry Wallace arrived to estab- 
lish a kind of united command for the 
combined operations which have begun, 
with Greece as their immediate object. 

‘Wallace himself opened fire on Greece, 


using amunition manufactured and test-_ 
ed in our own fellow-travelers’ arsenal. ’ 


“Speaking to the Fellow Traveler's 


International Brigade in- Manchester on~ 


April 12, Wallace asked rhetorically 
“On what grounds the name of freedom 
was invoked” when Americans were 
asked to’ give loans “for Greece and 
Turkey.” He answered: 

“Freedom for an _ unrepresentative 
Greek Government led by collaboration- 
ist generals to execute boys of 16 for 
crying out against the shameful abuses 
of a reactionary regime? ... Were a 
band of ragged volunteers in the Greek 
mountains such a terrible threat to the 
world that the President had to ad- 
dress the Congress as though another 
Pearl Harbor had struck America?” 

Every one of these assertions, put in 
the form of questions, is untrue—except 
for the half-truth about the raggedness 
“of the Greek “‘volunteers,” and even this 
half-truth implies an untruth. 

The Greek Government happens to be 
unique among governments between the 
Arctic and the Aegean, in so far as it 
was returned by an indubitably free, 
fair and seeret ballot. The elections 
were supervised by a mission of twelve 
hundred trained American, British and 
French observers, under Mr. Windle, the 
Assistant National ‘Agent of the British 
labor Party. The veracity of the de- 
tailed official report, issued by the 
mission, has never been seriously con- 
tested. It may be that Greek publie 


opinion has changed since the elections 


were held more than a year ago, although 
there is no exidence of change. 

It is untrue, that the Greek Govern- 
ment is led by .“collaborationist gen- 
erals” or by generals of any sort. What 
Wallace would evidently have us believe 
is that the Greek commanders in the 
present war against the rebels “col- 
laborated” with the Germans. during the 
Second World War. This insinuation is 
constantly being made by Communists 
and fellow-travelers—and for a reason. 
The reason .is that, whereas the Greek 
officer corps was as patriotic as any in 
the. world (except for a few officers who 
sympathized with Communism) and 
proved it in many battles, and whereas 
the Greek nation—men, women and 
children—resisted. the common foe with 
a unity that was nowhere surpassed, 
there was one Greek organization, and 
one only, that did collaborate with the 
enemy, and that was the Greek Commu- 
nist Party. 

On January 18, 1941, after the Greeks 
had defeated the Italians, Zachariadis, 
the Secretary General of the Party, de- 
manded that Greece make peace with 
Germany. ELAS, the armed force con- 
trolled by the Communists, collaborated 
with the Bulgarians, who had invaded 
Greece in the wake of the Germans, in 
acts of violence, incendiarism and 
massacre against the “nationalists” 
(that is to say, the patriotic Greek pop- 
ulation in Macedonia). On July 12, 
1943, the Greek and Bulgarian Commu- 
nist Parties concluded an agreement to 
support the following plan: a Balkan 
Union of Soviet Republics; Bulgaria to 
have access to the Aegean; Istanbul and 
the shores of the Dardanelles to be an 
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autonomous Republic under the Soviet 
Union, and Macedonia to be an auto- 
nomous member of the Balkan Union. 
Had this plan, which was Tito’s plan, 
been carried out, Greece would have 
been ‘dismembered. ° It is still Tito’s plan, 
and the Communist-controlled Greek 
rebels are fighting for it still, in col- 


laboration with the present enemies of 


Greece. 

In July, 1944, ELAS made overtures 
te the Germans, and on September 1 a 
military agreement was concluded be- 
tween Kapetan Kitsos, a commander of 
ELAS in Macedonia, and Major Fenske, 
the German Commander. Under this 
agreement there was an armistice be- 
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tween ELAS and _ the Germans, whe 
were allowed to leave Greece without 
molestation. In return, they agreed to 
supply ELAS with arms. ELAS and 
the Germans occupied different parts of 
Salonica at the same time. The Political 
Commissar with ELAS was the Commu- 
nist Vafiadis, known as Markos. He was 
chiefly responsible for seeing that the 
agreement with the Germans was carried 
out—he was also chiefly responsible for 
the execution of some three thousand 
Greek “nationalists.” Today he is the 
commander of Wallace's “ragged vol- 
unteers.”’ 


~ * * 


As for Wallace’s “boys of sixteen” 
they have figured prominently—or rather 
one boy has—in the verbal offensive con- 
ducted by our Communists and fellow- 
travelers against Greece. Under the 
Greek Penal Code of 1834, no person 
under sixteen is liable to the supreme 
penalty. Greece is the only country left 
between the Arctic and the Aegean that. 
has an independent judiciary. That 
Greek judges are influenced by political 
considerations- more than judges else- 
where was. indisputably established by 
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With this article we are happy to welcome F. A. Voigt, distinguished editor 
of the well-known British publication, “The Nineteenth Century and After,” 
to the ranks of our contributors. We are doubly happy because of the per- 
ceptive contributions Mr. Voigt will furnish, and because his writings will pre- 
sent the focus of a significant British view. As with all our authors, Mr. Voigt 
will be accorded the widest possible latitude in the expression of his views. As 
is customary to add when introducing new writers, we stress the fact that our 
open-forum policy allows for comprehensive divergence of points of view, and 
we gladly accord that privilege to Mr. Voigt. 
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the Report of the British Legal Mission, 
appointed by Bevin, which visited 
Greece last year. A person aged sixteen 
was recently committed to tria] for 
murder at Salonica. The judge had no 
alternative except to apply the law and 
passed sentence-of death. The sentence 
was, however, commuted. Nevertheless 
Wallace has the audacity to cite the 
sentence, passed by. due process of law 
on one person, which was not carried 
out, so as to convey the false impression 
that ‘the Greek Government is thirsting 
for the blood of Greek boys. Wallace 
carefully conceals the fact that the con- 
demned person was a murderer and in- 
sinuates that he had done nothing more 
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than denounce the regime for being 
“reactionary” (for which Wallace gives 
no evidence) and for “shameful abuses” 
(which he does not specify). 

Execution has been rare in Greeee; 
although the dictatorship established by 
General Metaxas in 1936 was.a severe 
one, it did not execute one of its op- 
ponents, not even those who took up 
arms against it. None of the Greek 
Communists who committed murders 
(some of them = multiple murders) in 
December, 1944, was exeeuted. Only in 
the last twelve months has the sheer 
necessity of protecting the people—who 
were resorting to personal reprisal be- 
cause murderers were left unpunished— 
have sentences of death, passed by. the 
civil ‘courts and by special courts 
martial, been carried out. That persons 
as young as sixteen should be liable to 
the supreme penalty is certainly some- 
thing that ought to be changed. It was 
not until 1933 when the age at which 
persons can be sentenced to death in 
England was raised to 18. No doubt, 
a similar reform will be enacted in 
Greece, when public order. has been -re~- 
stored, but this is a.matter for the Greek- 
Parliament and cannot be done -by -the 


arbitrary will of the Government which 
can only urge the prerogative of mercy 
and secure the commutation of the 
supreme penalty, which indeed, it hag 
done many times. 

The obvious purpose of Wallace’s 
reference to the “ragged volunteers” 
and to Pearl Harbor is to convey the 
false “impression that they are not 
dangerous. The fact is, that although 
many of them are rather “ragged” they 
are sa well armed and disciplined that 
the Greek regular army and gendarmerie 
(totaling about 130,000) had to be re- 
organized, retrained, and in part re- 
equipped with light weapons for moun- 
tain warfare, before they could under- 
take the general offensive against the 
rebels, The rebels avoid battle whenever 
they can. Their principal objective is 
the economy of Greece. They blow up 
bridges and railways, mine roads, hold 
up trains and lorries, cut telegraph 
wires, destroy stores, depots and farms; 
they burn villages, and fire at peasants 
Jaboring in the fields. Tens of thousands 
of peasants have fled from the country- 
side. There are 15,000 refugees in 
Salonica alone. Greece, ruined and ex- 
hausted by nearly seven years of war 
at home and abroad, was being reduced 
to total, irretrievable ruin and ex- 
haustion by the depredations of these 
rebels who have been able to rely on 
Albania, Bulgaria, and, above all, on 
Yugoslavia for new supplies. They are 
an extension of Marshall Tito’s armed 
forces into Greek territory. 


* * 


The British press (with the exception 
of the’ Daily Telegraph) has not kept its 
readers informed about the atrocities 
the Greek Communists have perpetrated, 
According to careful computation, ELAS 
massacred some 65,000 men, women and 
children in December, 1944. The mas- 
sacres were resumed last November. 
They have been much less extensive, be- 
cause the rebels have only a precarious 
hold over limited and thinly populated 
areas. But they are horrible. Here are 
a few examples: 

On November 26, 1946, a force of 
about 500 rebels attacked the small 
township of Mundalos before dawn, The 
small garrison numbering 64 gendarmes 
was overpowered.. The rebels exterm- 
inated all members, except one, of the 
Vasialidis family—eleven men, women 
and children were murdered. Their 
mother, in an advanced state of prege 
nancy was disembowelled. Twenty-three 
persons (all of them civilians who had 
taken no part in the fighting) were 
murdered. Forty-five houses were 
burned, The township was lett in a 
state of. desolation. When the Greek 
Red Cross arrived, nearly all the in- 
habitants had fled. and only a few eld 


men and children were lurking ameng; 


the ruins, 

‘On November 13, the township of 
Skra was attacked by a heavily-armed 
band which had crossed into Greece from 
Yugoslavia. Thirty-three men, women 
and children were. massacred, in addi- 
tion to the eleven members of the small 
garrison who were killed in the fighting. 
About 80 houses were destroyed. 

In the night of November 20, the 
rebels attacked the village of Xirovrisi, 
murdered 42 men, women and children, 
and destroyed 54 houses, Similar mas- 
sacres and acts of incendiarism were 
perpetrated at Fitia, Nauoussa, Vathi, 
Sevastiana, and other places. 

It will be said that there have been 
excesses on both sides, There have—but 
the atrocities perpetrated by the rebels 
—like those perpetrated by ELAS in 
December, 1944, far exceed the fiendish- 
ness and extent the excesses committed 
by the Greek loyalists. Such are Wal- 
lace’s “ragged volunteers.” 

Wallace insinuates that defenders of 
the Truman. Doctrine exaggerate’ when 
they- compare events in .Greece with 

(Continued en Page -Eighteen) 
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The Believing Poet 


and the Infidel Reader 


By Leslie A. Fiedler 


aware of a discrepancy I have long felt at the center of the realtionship between 


Te critical comment on Robert Lowell’s latest book* has made me more acutely 


many recent poets and their readers. To the reader, this discrepancy means 
that his deepest poetic satisfactions have come to be sought in works with whose 
underlying structure of belief he profoundly disagrees. While this sort of ambiguous 
allegiance is frequently the pattern of our relation with poets of the past, it is, I 


think, a new and disturbing aspect of the 
connection between a practising poet and 
his most enthusiastic advocates’ in his 
own generation. 

For the reader, there is something 
treacherous in this appropriation of the 
specific insights, organization of sensi- 
bility and experience inherent in an An- 
schanung he does not share; in the case 
of Lowell, the reader has, without the 
disquieting necessity of coming tc terms 
with difficult institutions and dogmas, 
the benefit of seeing his world in terms 
of original sin and grace. He is perhaps 
aware that something in him ordinarily 
starved is being satisfied obliquely and 
by proxy, but he does not confess it. It 
is the poet’s skills, he will insist, his 
music or his honest eye that is the source 
of his pleasure; or, a trifle condescend- 
ingly, the unbelieving reader will confide 
that a particular “false and partial” 
view is, at the moment, “useful.” At 
worst he will pretend to discover “here- 
sies” that have slipped past the poet’s 
orthodoxy, and that only the properly 
heterodox can relish. 

Such hi-jacking of spiritual goods 
eventuates in more than a contempt for 
belief, and a morel uneasiness; it con- 
firms a centrifugal tendency in recent 
response to poetry. The reader, embar- 
rassed at the poet’s belief, retreats to the 
periphery of texture and technique, and 
never quite makes it back from there to 
a total reaction to the poem; never re- 
sponds to the poet with his whole politic- 
al, moral, sensuous self. 

For the poet, it means a special varia- 
tion of his by now familiar alienation. 
At the creative center of his fantasy and 
belief, he is aware of no division, but 
that felt unity seems to him a lie when 
he turns outward where the applauders 
of his art deplore his faith, and the 
sharers of his faith ignore his art. Re- 
fusing the logical poles of silence or con- 
formity, he choses the dangerous uses of 
ambiguity: the ambiguities of transla- 
tion and satire, the ambiguities of the 
dramatic and the baroque, that will at 





once confess and conceal his awareness 
of his distance in both worlds from those 
who are closest. Yet the very choicé of 
ambiguity, means a kind of complicity; 
it is a device with which the literary in- 
fidel feels at home, and I do not know 
how the believing poet can feel quite 
guiltless of connivance in such a situa- 
tion. 

The anomaly of readers and critics, 
whose majority refuses to treat religion 
in any terms other than the “failure of 
nerve” or, at best, “the myth,” touting 








“LORD WEARY’S CASTLE. By 
Robert Lowell, New York: Harcourt, 
Brace. 69 pages. 





poets committed to belief, of course, does 
not begin with Lowell. Before him there 
is the whole history of the “kidnapping” 
of Hopkins, the reception of the quasi- 
beliefs of a Rilke or a Yeats, and the 
case of such writers as Auden and Eliot, 
whose talents extort admiration from 
those to whom their Anglican or Kierke- 
gaardian orthodoxies seem unconvincing 
or repellent. But the latter two intro- 
duced their voices, their manner in the 
service of secular attitudes fashionable 
at the time: a self-depreciating ennui, ot 
Marxism qualified by Freudian tropes. 
Later when they moved toward beliefs 
not quite so chic, those that did not 
scream “betrayal” or make aesthetic 
pseudo-conversions, learned to praise 
their work as performance or partial in- 
sight. 

Lowell, by virtue of his generation and 
temperament, is peculiarly the precise 
symbol of the diffuse social fact at its 
moment of crisis. He presents singly, 
once and for all, the believer’s uncon- 
genial doctrine in a manner available 
only to a group (one has, I think, to say 
clique) that has not made his leap to 
belief, 

We must see him in the total context 
of the paradox; the Nation in praise of 
Lord Weary’s Castle (with reservations 
as above), the New Leader applauding 
Péguy (with the assurance, of course, 
that only death prevented an open break 
with the Church), Partison Review 
broadcasting the Four Quartets (but re- 
serving its prose for scourging the “fail- 
ure of nerve’)—an_institutionalized 
schizophrenia. 

o * . 


Way this discrepancy exists I find it 
impossible to say; questions of genesis 
are of secondary importance; what is 
important is to recognize the discrep- 
ancy, and to see how precisely in par- 
ticular cases, the tension between the 
poet’s surfaces and the inwardness of 
his belief is worked out. This I propose 
to do very briefly for Lowell, who is so 
extraordinarily rich, impassioned and 
resourceful as a poet, that any partial 
insight (and this claims to be no more) 
into his work might well be profitable. 

Techniques are always, to a certain 
extent, given. The poet must be publish- 
ed, heard; an apostle to the never quite 
converted gentiles (they are having the 
best of his world vicariously and they 
want their own, too) he must in some 
degree speak the expected language, en- 
dure the charge of being all things to 
all men, abide enthusiasm which mis- 
represents him, applause that depreciates 
his center. 

This situation compels a special sort 
of defensive ambiguity— as if one were 
forced to describe the flora and fauna of 
a new country with only the terms on 
a list prepared by one who had never 
ben there. This I call the Ambiguity of 
Translation, the invisible sort of trans- 
lation that goes on underground where 
a common language is used by an atom- 
ized society. “When the ruined farmer 
knocked out Abel’s brains, Our Father 


laid great cities on his soul...” is this 
sort of attempt, much admired, often, I 
think, for the wrong reasons. The in- 
fidel reader’s response is as likely to be 
that Cain’s world is, after all his (the 
myth profaned), as that his world is 
Cain’s (the myth translated). An effort 
to transfer a context of value from the 
past, can be misread as a kind of 
superior debunking, like Mann’s three- 
volume proof that Joseph is really— 
Henry Wallace. 

A special instance of this’ general ap- 
proach is the Ambiguity of Satire. In 
simple satire, where the reader and poet 
are secure in a shared set of values from 
which they may fall but which they can 
never despise, the use of distortion and 
epithet turns into Grotesques for laugh- 





ter and despite, error and evil that in 
life may be confusingly attractive. For 
the poet aware that there is no shared 
common ground of doctrines with his 
reader, there is the device of double 
satire. Not what is to be despised, but 
what is to be accepted at last is dis- 
torted: “Christ the Drunkard,” “Dirty 
Saint Francis;” solemn references are 
made in tones of glibness “Nick bends 
the tree / The woman takes the Fall.” 
Sometimes the proper reaction is made; 
one is shocked back from the extremes 
he, half-aware, was approaching, into an 
acceptance of evaluations that he would 
have refused at a less complex level. But 
there is a danger always of turning all 
to Vaudeville, of leaving us at the level 
of the garish and the absurd. And 
where the intent is not underlined, the 
reader may be stranded at the simpler 
level. This was Jarrell’s fate, when he 
read the phrase “St. Peter, the distorted 
key” as a kind of revelatory, unorthodox 
slip. 

These devices of ambiguity and eva- 
sion predominate in Lowell’s first book; 
in Lord Weary’s Castle he tends to 
slough them along with the rough and 
ready manner they imply, to learn more 
on the Dramatic and the Baroque as his 
essential stratagems. 

The direct use of the dramatic device 
in the lyric is to evade responsibility; al- 
most all popular songs, for instance, 
presume a mask to whom the trivial 
feelings of the song properly belong; we 
never take their words for the genuine 
sentiment of the author. In more serious 
lyric verse we have come more and more 
to expect the poet’s personal voice, to 
demand that he really subscribe to what 
he avows. But Lowell shies away from 
the intimate confession he senses may 
be unwelcome, welcomes the obliquity of 
the dramatic, and especially its illusion 
of objectivity. Just as the business of 
his constant specific reference, the clut- 
ter of things in his verse is to create the 
impression that we are presented with 
no arbitrary construction but the world 
as it is, so the deliberate detachment of 
“Mary Winslow,” the shift from the 
fisherman’s voice to impersonal, third 
person commentary in “The Drunken 
Fisherman,” and the complete immersion 


in the fictional ‘I’ of “Katherine’s 
Dream” reinforce our sense of recogni- 
tion, persuade us it is the things in 
themselves, not Lowell, that impel us to 
Catholic conclusions. The peril of such 
a method:is the uncertainty of the poet’s 
control, the possibility of stopping at the 
fiction. 

The Baroque has been the traditional 
expression of Catholic faith in a broken 
environment: the disjunction of center 
and surface it makes a rationale; its 
shrill assertion that complication is the 
essence of pattern, will the spring of 
creation, its profusion of free detail all 
inform Lowell’s verse. Such a style is 
the natural habitat of an oceanic imag- 
ery of storm, smashed heads and blood, 
but this very volupté of violence dis- 
turbs, and the intrinsic conflict of whole 
and part mars the peace the poet’s faith 
invokes. We are made uneasy when we 
discover that the rich, startling explosion 
of “Where Mary twists the warlock with 
her flowers—/Her soul a bridal chamber 
fresh with flowers/And her whole body 
an ecstatic womb,/As through the trellis 
peers the sudden Bridegroom.” has been 
moved from one poem to another when 
the first was scrapped. The tension of 
periphery and center, of a whole faith 
and a partial belonging are fixed, not 
solved in the baroque—and it is interest- 
ing to note in Lowell beside it, the de- 


velopment of another style, chiefly in’ 


the elegiac pieces, whose leitmotif is the 
river rather than tie sea, and whose 
motion bears us to thé quiet focus of two 
worlds -where the Charles becomes the 
Acheron and “the wide waters and their 
voyager are one.” 

In the solution of our ultimate dis- 
junction all others are subsumed; but 
the poem by definition compromises the 
vision for publication in the latest re- 
view, and the poet renders to the little 
magazine those things which are the 
little magazines. 


APRIL, 1947 ——_—____ 


W ar have we now that spring 
has turned again, 
An endless winter and the round 





of pain; 

There are but sullen and pathetic 
ghosts 

That linger fretfully at war with 
time. 

They whisper of the frantic words 
and boasts 

That sprang to action in a lusty 
prime 

And died unsung and withered in 
a day. 

They batten on remorse and have 
a way 

About them that is madness. There’s 
no door 

To shut them out; they take offense 
at sleep 

And chatter in the darkling hours; 
they keep 


Eternal vigil at my heart, so poor 

As not to know the daylight of its 
years; 

But sojourned with the hates it liked 
so well, 

That love became the minister te | 
fears 

And all my Heaven, repository of 
Hell. 
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|Shipboard Notes: Convoy Brooklyn-Liverpool 
February 12-27, 1946 


By Alfred Kazin 


Noted literary critic; author of the standard work, On Native Grounds 











ONDAY. Finally got under way 
M this morning after twenty hours 

waiting around; forbidden to 
Jeave ship, to send or receive mail, star- 
ing glumly at warehouses below Mon- 
tague Street. S.S. George Westinghouse, 
one of three million Libertys, stuffed with 
airplanes wing to wing on deck, medical 
stores half up to ceiling in every state- 
yoom; a floating truck, grimly and 
garbage-laden. Packed up in “hospital” 
yoom, about twelve feet by three, with 
three other men, sleeping in two double- 
deckers. Passenger No. 1, Father G. W., 
a Franciscan friar from Staten Island, 
going to England to replace a friar called 
to the services. Hearty Damon Runyon 
priest, smokes and drinks and tells dirty 
stories and everything. Enormous belly, 
half-bald head, winking with anxious 
good fellowship behind thick glasses. 
Passenger No. 2, Reverend B., Baptist 
minister from Georgia, going to France 
to resume Baptist missionary activity 
among the Latin heathen. Pompous and 
steely-faced little man, already practic- 
ing French irregular verbs in his berth. 
Wonder how he and the other church 
will get along. Passenger No. 3, 
young Mr. D., from some laboratory near 
Boston, going to England (everyone tells 
everyone everything, looking around 
with a great air of secrecy) for elec- 
tronic research or something like with 
Army Signal Corps. Captain F., so ner- 
vous he suddenly took the excitement 
off for me. 


Wednesday. Choppy sea. Somewhere 
off Boston. Slight seasickness and de- 
pression, perhaps due to reading too 
many detective stories and Walter Lipp- 
mann. Rest of convoy joined us yester- 
day; 53 vessels altogether now, plus es- 
corts from Canadian navy. More convey 
to join off Halifax. Long lines of vessels 
in convoy look like old hoopskirted ladies 
in quadrille—leading vessel in each line 
like mother, with chicks stumbling obedi- 
ently behind. Endless rumors that war 
is over, that German submarines all 
around. This latter is special treatment 
of four civilian passengers, to impress 
them. Listened to third mate teaching 
the third assistant engineer German. 
This third mate really a character*—com- 
pletely self-educated, self-deluded young 
man, about thirty, who is proud of his 
book learning and wants to spread en- 
lightenment wherever he goes. So he 
forces himself on the t.a. engineer, 
though the German is like a parody of 
Pennsylvania Dutch. He is also full of 
notions, having worked on a houseboat 
in Florida, as a doorman in Bensonhurst, 
and as an accordionist in smalltime band. 
Explained to me that Jews cannot stand 
rainy weather; it makes them nostalgic 
for Palestine. Explained that Negroes 
are more liable to t.b. than others 
because their nostrils are narrower, and 
this lets in less air. He is also, God help 
me, the leader of boat No. 4, which I am 
to join if we are torpedoed or something. 
The picture of the third mate regaling 
me on the open sea with such nurrisch- 
keit is something to fear. 


Thursday. When I went to the book 
locker for a new book, I let the steel 
door slam behind me, and ten men rushed 
out of their bunks, half-dressed, think- 
ing the worst had happened. Everyone 
jumpy. Impressed by the Wolfish eating 
at meal time, constant boast of merchant 
marine that they have it better than any- 
one else. My friend and leader, the third 
mate, puts an eighth of butter on every 
slice of bread and every potato before 
aitacking his meat, and re-orders fresh 
helpings all the time, just to show that 
he is getting the best of it. Purser, 


MAY 10, 1947 


melancholy gent of forty, walks about all 
day with a look so bored as to amount to 
total stupefaction. Everybody says f... 
every third word. F... limeys, f... 
Bolshies, f.. .this and that. Nice word 
for a special function takes place of 
every part of speech. R., steward’s mate, 
about 17, regales me with boasts about 
girl friends. Wind increasing all through 
the day. 

Friday. Air bad in our “stateroom”; 
no place to move around. Father W. sits 
up in his berth, saying Hey, fellers, d’ja 
ever hear this one. It’s hot, believe me, 
hot. Reverend B. smiles to be polite: 





O, thou Babylon priest! No smoking on 
deck after sundown, thick black curtain 
between passageway and deck. Portholes 
in our room locked solidly. Nauseous. 
Everyone bored and jumpy by turns.. 
Heavy sleep and torpor. Somewhere off 
the Grand Banks. Sleeping on life pre- 
server, the little space between our berth 
and the next taken up with hill of bed 
pans for the Army M.C. Everytime some- 
one coughs the whole thing comes tum- 
bling down around us. Spend most of 
my afternoons on the bridge, watching 
signals change. Catalina patrol plane 
this morning. Stood part of his watch 
with Ensign P., young naval officer in 
charge of the gun crew that travels 
every merchant vessel. A former teacher 
of mathematics in Liberty, New York. 
Apple-checked boy, very conscious of his 
responsibility if submarines attack. Mer- 
chant crewmen have traveled with him 
before, and tease him bécause he never 
plays around when they touch port. Ex- 
plained to me very solemnly that he be- 
lieved in fidelity to his wife, no matter 
what the other men did. Ships in our 
part of convoy out of position. Our ship 
last in row, hospital ship trailing behind 
us. Second mate explained to me that 
it’s not submarines they fear, but collid- 
ing with each other at night. 

Convoy completed off Halifax. Cold 
increasing al] afternoon. Snow flurries 
at six. Went down to cabin where Naval 
gun crew lives. Little musicale, mostly 
swing. Over one bed, a piece of paper 
listing schedule of the watch, below it a 
triangle with hearts at each end, at each 
corner the following: 

Home, Peace, Love. 
One of the Navy gun crew a former 
A.F.L. organizer in the Middle West. 
Had tea with them, and listened to him 
trying to persuade the others that unions 
are a good thing. 

Saturday. Cold,-clear day. 
and torpor. Hurry up please it’s time. 
Time, like a broom, hangs over the scat- 
tered dust of days, to sweep it all up 
soon. Troia, the Italian boy from the 
Bronx with a Greek name. Stood part of 
his watch with him after supper, while 
he told me.all about the voyages of the 
Greeks to Sicily. Was told that the Com- 
modore of the convoy is a Dutch admiral. 
Troia sensitive kid, worried about not 
finishing college. Asked me if I knew 
what the war was about. Reading Pres- 
cott’s Conquest of Mexico. Wonderful 
description of the conquistadores enter- 
ing the interior of Mexico. “During the 


Sleepiness 


first day their road lay through the 
tierra caliente, the beautiful land where 
they had been so long lingering; the dand 
of the vanilla, cochineal, cacao . . .; the 
land where the fruits and the flowers 
chase one another in unbroken cycle 
through the year; where the gales are 
loaded with perfumes till the senses ache 
at their sweetness; and the groves are 
filled with many-colored birds, and in- 
sects whose enamelled wings glisten like 
diamonds in the bright sun of the Trop- 
ics.” O, where the gales are loaded with 
perfumes, and I under the Reverend B., 
all night, in this black hole of Calcutta, 
listening to him snore! Today he asked 
me if I believed in God. Who knows, 
maybe I will arrive in Liverpool a Bap- 
tist? 1 

Sunday. Reverend B.’s informal serv- 
ice this morning in dining saloon. Got 
all us passengers in, minus Father G. W. 
of course, and sang us a sad sermon on 
the need of better Americanism and more 
faith. The electronics man sleeps al] the 
time, waking up at intervals only to eat 
candy and roar at another hot one from 
Father G.W. In the day the reverend 
Father is a man among men; in the eve- 
ning he lies in his berth, under the pois- 
onously hot lamp, reading his breviary to 
himself. Of course we’re going NE, but 
all roundabout. Second mate let me have 
a look at the compass this morning. The 
seeming fragility of a boat, of any boat, 
in water. Chief engineer lent me some 
old magazines and told me some stories. 
The chief steward, R., of French Canad- 
ian descent, onthe subject of the f... 
British Empire. By God and by God we 
should bail the ... out! Was in a con- 
voy to Murmansk, and saw ships go un- 
der all around him, burning under the 
Northern Lights. The intense loneliness 
and nervous boredom of shiplife. No joke 
standing watch four hours at a time 
in this cold. Played poker with some of 
the men, and quit when the pot climbed 
to $100. What the hell, someone said, 
what’s the f ... war for! Wind rising 
all day. Sea brilliant green in color. 
Decks flooded 

Monday. Storm last night, rocked like 
a child on the blast. One ship in the con- 
voy drifting, engine dead. No. 4 lifeboat, 
mine, battered to uselessness; they roped 





it on deck. Anyway, I won’t have to be 
shipwrecked with the third mate. Enter- 
ing the Gulf Stream. Sea calmer; light 
rain. Warm. Sea blue-green in color. 
Merchant marine men shift from boat to 
boat, often with each voyage, and some- 
times do not know each other at all. 
Saw a Clipper fiying to Europe this 
morning. Quarter moon and fog in the 
evening. Played some music with Navy 
crew men and watched the moon-lit 
waters. In the bright phosphorescent 
triangle off starboard the outlines of the 
other ships in convoy looked like the 
overgrown banks of a river. In this 
curious mirage of half-light I felt as 
if I were looking straight up the Missis- 
sippi, with its woodland banks, its lazy 
turning waters, and the sight of land 
everywhere about. 

Tuesday. Warm, soggy weather. Hard 
to sleep. Rain nad heavy seas all morn- 
ing. The steward’s mate still boasting 


about his girl friends. His mother was 
married four times, and when he is asked 
for his last name, he uses all four. The 
Army sergeant, security officer for the 
war cargo. A little mad: his profanity 
is not g game, like the others’, but a dis- 
ease. Fourishes a knife, and explained 
to me, unnecessarily, that he hates al- 
most everyone. The sad-faced E. G., the 
other steward’s mate, dirt all over him 
like a plant, no longer cares. The crew 
constantly reminding each ther of their 
“soft” life. Two hours after supper de- 
vouring enormous plates of salami and 
cheese and hard-boiled eggs, to show 
that they’re getting the best of it. The 
four of us in our “stateroom” tossing 
and pitching in our bunks, the room it- 
self throbbing like a mechanical lung. 

Thursday. At ten o’clock a Canadian 
escort corvette rushed past us, a black 
signal flag at its mast. Rumors of sub- 
marines in the vicinity. First depth 
charge; I fell out of my bunk and ran 
up to the bridge. Second depth charge; 
the boat shook. Wailing from signal 
horns. Nobody knows anything. Then 
silence. 

Friday. Navy crew had gun practice, 

Saturday. Approaching St. Goerge’s 
Channel the convoy spilt in two, one part 
turning for the Channel ports; us for 
Liverpool. More depth charges this morn- 
ing; trying to figure out how I would 
feel if torpedo hit us and we had to take 
to the boats. It was explained to me 
that the U-boats now concentrate on St. 
George’s Channel, between Ireland and 
Wales, and like to fire torpedoes at dusk, 
so that in the half-light there will be a 
maximum of confusion. Depth charges 
now every half-hour. Silence. As the sun 
went down it took the whole prism with 
it into the sea; was awed by the redness 
of the sky. Father G.W. getting more 
and more subdued. Talked to us a little, 
when we were all lying awake in the 
dark, about a priest’s life. Said he never 
expected to come home. Reverend B. 
practicing French verbs out loud. Asked 
me again today if I didn’t believe in 
God. Who made all this, he said, if not 
the one and living God? Discovered that 
he wears a corset. 

Monday. Lighthouses winking off the 
Welsh coast. Men getting relaxed, mak- 
ing plans for their first night out in 
Liverpool. Hard to sleep. 

Tuesday. Could not sleep, so anxious 
to see England. Got out of my berth at 
four when I heard the engine stop. In 
the River Mersey. Pitch-black in the 
channel, but on all sides of us great rows 
of lamps, a corolla of light my first sight 
of Europe. Waited till daybreak, when 
the city emerged on its hill, and when I 
went down to breakfast, a young Eng- 
lish pilot was already there, shoveling in 
bacon and eggs with a look of joy on 
his faee. 





MONEY AND MISERY | 

During the negotiations for the 
settlement of the Konrad Bercovici 
plagiarism suit against Charles 
Chaplin, in the chambers of Federal 
Judge Burke Wednesday night, Ber- 
covici’s lawyer (Louis Nizer) asked 
for $150,000. Chaplin rejected it.... 
“After all, Mr. Chaplin,” Nizer re- 
minded him, “this would be a legiti- 
mate business deduction on your tax 
return. And to a man of your in- 
| come and wealth, it wouldn’t mean 
; much.”. . . “Mr. Nizer, there is a 
mistaken notion that I am a very 
rich man,” replied Chaplin. “To be 
perfectly frank, all my possessions 
aren't worth more than $4,000,000.” 

(Leonard Lyons in the NY. Post.) 
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The Bondage of “Magical Thinking” 


Reviewed by L. CLOVIS HIRNING 


BLACK ANGER by Wulf Sachs. Little, 
Brown and Co. $3.00. 325 pages. 


a revealing account of the way in 

which a man’s way of living is 
determined by his individual emotional 
investment in the interpretation of reali- 
ty imposed upon him by the culture in 
which he developed. It is also the story 
of the effect upon that individual of the 
clash of cultures surrounding him. 


Boe ANGER. by Wulf Sachs is 


There are significant over-tones in 
this volume revealing the suffering of 
the black man under an unenlightened 
and ruthless exploitation by the whites 
who rule him. In some ways these so- 
ciological over-tones are the most impor- 
tant part of the book serving as a ve- 
hicle for bringing to the attention of this 
part of the world the plight of Negroes 
in South Africa. 


Set against the baekground of the 
black man’s impotent struggle under a 
white tyranny which is as lacking in un- 
derstanding as it is ruthless, this book is 
an important record for every enlight- 
ened person to read. The lack of under- 
standing of the white exploiters extends 
not only to the psychological development 
and needs of the black man, but to his 
basic human needs as well. Of a gradual 
elevation of the condition of the black 
man, there is only a hint. 


What this book makes clear, however, 


is that the deplorable condition of the 
black man is not only the result or by- 
product of white exploitation, but it is 
also to a large degree the inevitable con- 
comitant of his own psychological pro- 
cesses and world orientation. The book 
brings out this aspect of the situation in 
dealing with the psychological back- 
ground and reactions of a certain black 
man who comes under the observation of 
Wulf Sachs, a well-prepared practicing 
psychoanalyst. 


The story consists of material revealed 
by the black man, John Chavafambira, 
who undergoes “psychoanalysis” under 
Doetor Sachs. The analysis is by no 
means an orthodox Freudian procedure, 
and one rejoices to observe the unortho- 
dox flexibility exhibited by Doctor Sachs 
in handling his subject . There may be 
insufficient discussion of the very real 
problem of a white man’s being able to 
penetrate deeply into the innermost re- 
cesses of a black man’s mind under the 
conditions of living imposed upon both 
of them, but Doctor Sachs makes no 
pretense at any intensive psychoanalysis 
of his subject. There is also relatively 
little psychoanalytical theorizing, per- 
haps too little, for the more professional 
reader. On the other hand the lay 
reader, unfamiliar with psychoanalyti- 
cal formulations, wil] be pleased to find 
a minimum of the confusing terminology 
some psychoanalytically. oriented writers 
feel called upon to throw around even in 
a popular work such as this, 


It is interesting from a psychological 
point of view to follow the black man’s 
interpretation of the events in the world 
around him in terms of the unreal magi- 
cal formulations and emotional invest- 
ments which have been inculcated into 
him from early childhood. To the very 
enc John remains a firm believer in many 
primitive native magical elaborations. 
He can not forget that he is the son of 
a ngange or medicine man, who is des- 
tined to carry on the art of divination 
and magical healing praetised by his 
father. “Poisoning” which is a kind of 
evil magical practice to inflict injury 
upon an enemy, plays an important role 
in the life of the believer in magic. The 
reader is given an imitation of the effect 
of a magical point of view upon the :e- 
actions of human beings to each other. 

The Manyikas have no conception of 
diseases in terms at all comparable to 
our knowledge of pathological precesses. 
All diseases and discomfort, physical and 
mental, is the result of the workings of 
malevolent magical practises or “poisou- 
ings” by individuals versed in such prac- 
tices instigated by an enemy or other 
evil wisher. One goes to a medicine man 
for a diagonisis as to the source and 
nature of the malevolent magic causing 
the disease or discomfort, and for some 
magical measure to counteract it. Di- 
agnosis is acomplished by “throwing 
bones” consisting of an assortment of 
anatomical oddments from various ani- 
mals which are read as tea leaves are 
read among us. Failure of the counter 





measure to work merely means that 





original malovelent magic is too str. 
te be counteracted by simple measur 
but requires stronger measures. 
malevolent magic may in turn be stepr 
up. This goes on while the patient eithes 
remains sick, dies, or gets well, so tha 
one or the other magic is bound 
triumph. It is a water-tight syst 
comparable to the more familiar magic 

formulations of some contemporary re. 


ligions, such as Christian Science, among " 


us. 

Even the baneful effects of whitg 
man’s exploitation may be interpreted iq 
magical terms. The midzimz or spirits 
of the dead may be showing their anger 
in this way. Furthermore, white men 
are considered immune to black man’s 
magic. (One would like to have seen 
more discussion of the thinking behind 
this convenient assumption.) After read. 
ing this book one can appreciate how the 
black man’s magical veiw of the world 


militates to keep him in bondage ag, 


much as does white exploitation. His 
very indignation and anger are couched 


‘ in such self-limiting, unrealistic, magi-s 


cal terms that his protests are meanings 
less and impotent. His magical formu. 
lations and remedies become a sort of 
self-sabotage. There are some intima. 
tions at the end of the book that the 
veil of magic is lifting and the South 
African Negro is beginning to aproach 
his problems more realistically and in 
terms more likely to make his white 
rulers listen. 











Reviewed by JOHN MOSCHEL 

THE ROD AND THE STAFF. By 
Mark Brandel. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $2.50. 


Marx BRANDEL’S new book has 
something in it to please everyone. First, 
the use of allegory should delight all cf 


‘those people who keep abreast the latest 


literary fashions as should a Central 
American revolution, particularly if 
that revolution is nice and passive, as is 
this one, interest all seriously socially- 
minded people. The Bible, so full of 
permanent values and so redolent of 
respectability, as a frame of reference 
is sure fire. Lastly, in accordance with 
the best traditions of the 19th century 
English novel, the book has many home- 
ly and intimate pictures from the life 
o. the peasant (not peon, happily). In 
short, The Rod and the Staff has all the 
machinery for a well contrived middle- 
brow novel. 

The first of the three parts into which 
the book is divided, follows the Biblical 
parallel closely. The story is that of 
Passos, followed by his fisherman disci- 
ple Barto, spreading the doctrine of 


“Human Parable’—or Farce? 


rebellion through non-violence among 
the peasants of Morero. When Passos- 
Christ is taken and hanged by the Op- 
pressors amid the jeering of the Mob, 
Barto-Peter denies him. Returning to 
his village, Barto-Peter by way of ex- 

upon the 
“And then 


cusing his denial seizes 


“reconcilable antithesis.” 


like a last crashing chord ending a 
passionate movement: ‘Fight!’ Barto 
cried again...” Lest the Biblical paral- 


lel be not entirely clear to the reader, 
Mr. Brandel 
place little signposts of Biblical para- 
phrase along the way.. Thus, of Passos: 
“He had no heart; even his mother said 
so. Look at the time she went to visit 
him in Icatal that she told me about that 
night, and he wouldn’t even see her, said 
that he did not know her, that he had 
no mother.” And of Barto: “Some fool 
in the crowd started it, asked me if [ 
knew Passos, if I was with him. And 
I said no ... that Passos had failed us, 
wasn’t even going to defend himself, and 


has been good enough to 


I said no. ... And when they asked me 


again later if ! weren’t one of his men, 


The remaining two parts, less self- 
allegorical, are concerned 
with the melodrama of Petrine remorse 
wherein Miguel, representing the lyrical 
hysteria of romantic martyrdom and 
Diego, the cold intellectualism of organ- 
ized rebellion, contend for our hero’s 
Actually, there is*no central 
action in the book but only a tremendous 
amount of peripheral hurly-burly sufti- 
ciently cleverly contrived and deftly 
juggled to give the appearance of action; 
and it is only at the story’s very end, 
when Diego, now leader of an active 
revolt and somewhat corrupted by power 
—Mr. Brandel is somewhat more reticent 
about how the moral self-indulgence of 
a Passos leads to corruption, that of 
morbid — self-righteousness—and Barto, 
about to return, by way of expiation, to 
the scene of his sin against Passos, con- 
front one another, that there is any 
promise of real dramatic conflict. 


consciously 


allegiance. 


After Mr. Brandel’s previous novel, 
“Rain Before Seven,” this is a disap- 
pointment. For in that the author 
showed a definite, however limited, talent 
While both books tend 
characterization, the 


for social satire. 


toward _ stylized 


earlier with its gallery of New York 
neurotics was the more convincing. And 
then, there was one memorable char- 
acter, Myrtle, a kind of emancipated 
American female counterpart of Kafka’s 
hound that hunts because he must and 
sings all un:vittingly; whereas in The 
Rod and the Staff, the characters are 
engulfed by the allegorical morass 
through which they flounder. The 
juggling, too, in the earlier, was not 
offensive; rather, it heightened the 
farcical element and enforced the hectie 
tempo of that work. All in all it seems 
unfortunate that Mr. Brandel should 
abandon a worthy comedic gift for a 
“popular,” saleable, and quite illusory 
“high moral seriousness.” 

Perhaps, though, it’s irrelevant to 
criticize this as a superficial novel. Just 
as on the dust wrapper of the earlier 
work the publisher carefully labeled it a 
farce, so, on the dust wrapper of this 
book we are told that it is a “human 
parable, which transcends its setting and 
is far bigger than the living men and 
women who enact it.” Shucks, we were 
just kidding anyway; we knew all the 
time it wasn’t a novel! 














Glow Over 


Reviewed by JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY 


AS WE WERE. (Family Life in Amer- 
ica, 1850-1900.) Jn pictures and text- 
By Bellamy Partridge and Otto Bett- 
mann, New York: Wittlesey House. 
184 pages. $4.50. 


Tus is a picture of family life for 
family reading; a sort of “Life With 
Father” set of drawings spread through 
the land- It is picturesque, rather than 
probing.; for casual Sunday afternoons, 
not workaday time. It searches no more 
deeply into social concerns than is evi- 
dent in the remark: “The ballet girls 
received only from eight to fifteen dol- 
lars a week, which may explain why 
they were so willing to meet people and 
accept invitations to go out to supper.” 


Of the surface of a half-century of 
American life, however, the text and 
the many black-and-white reproductions 
give a lively picture. It begins with 
“Country Living”: farm, and church, 
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I told them that I didn’t even know 
him.” 

Yesterd 

and court, and playtime: hay rides, 


candy pulling, corn husking (“Kiss the 
girl with the red ear!’”), and other de- 
lights still dear in my own childhood. 
The success stories of the day were 
such as the “Tattered Tom Series” by 
the famed Horatio Alger, Jr. 


Opposite a scene at lunch time in 
Delmonico’s stands a placard of the 
Grand Street Penny Restaurant. Chil- 
dren romp above a picture of Dr. 
Chambon in his parlor, with a cow from 
which he is directly vaecinating small- 
pox patients. Lf you have thought that 
B.V.D- stands for “Best Value Drawers,” 
you will be enlightened by the picture 
of the B.V.D. Spiral Bustle, manufac- 
tured by Bradley, Voorhees and Day. 


~On the whole, recreation and amuse- 


ments are stressed — bowling, various 
types of early bicycle, baseball, the stage 
and the stagecoach. Toward the end of 


the century (1870 on), vacations became 


more usual; the volume takes us to the 
seashore, then completes a circle by 
showing the city folk in full summer 
flight to the country: On its last page, 
the book grows philosophical: “History 





Indian wolf. 


| County, New York. 
} 


a pleasure resort of the wealthy. 


is known as a tuxide. 


——— WORDS AND OUR WAYS ——————___— 
By JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY, author, DICTIONARY OF WORD ORIGINS. 


8—Tuxedo 


Current slang refers to a gay blade, a man after the maidens, as a “wolf.” 
But when you wear a tuxedo, you are much more literally a wolf. 


The Wolf Tribe of the Delaware Indians fleurished in what is new Orange 
In scorn, other tribes called them “the round-footed.” The 
Algenkin name for Roundfeot is p'tukseet. 

| In the form of Tuxedo, this name was given to a lake in that neighborhood. 
| In the early 19th century, Tuxedo Lake and Tuxede Park were acquired by the 
| Lorillard family in part payment of a debt. 

In the 1880's, the Tuxedo Club was established. 
| One evening, Griswold Lorillard became rebellious, 
like a monkey, he said, to go down to dinner with tails. 
jacket made; and from the place where he first wore it, this tailless dinner jacket 


has a way of being a little ridiculous,” 
as it shows fowl scurrying before ‘the 
early automobile. This is a picturesque, 
almost nostalgic, and also “a little ridic- 
ulous,” glimpse of us “as we were.” 





That is, an 


Net leng after, the place became | 


He refused to dress up 
He had a talless dinner | 
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| Reviewed by HANS KOHN 
E WHITE CHARGER. By Elsa 
Triolet. New York: Rinehart. 345 


pages. $3.00. 
fHE ANGELIC AVENGERS. By 


t either Pierre Andrezel. New York: Random 





and tejpRIVATE ANGELO. By Eric Link- 
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later. New York: Maemillan. $2.50. 





URING wars (and not only during 
wars) people try to escape from reality. 
i Triolet lived during the war, as 
ghe herself says, through a nightmare 
of empty time. She used it to create a 
fovel of nightmarish emptiness in the 
center of which moves meaninglessly a 
kind of superior bum. His attitudes and 
the ‘‘world” he moves in can be easily 
characterized from almost any page of 
this monotonous book. Here is one ex- 
ample from the time he spent in Amer- 
jea: “As for women, he had haphazard 
relations, going to bed with anyone who 
came along. He had one whenever he 
vanted one easily enough, bar girls, 
demimondaines, and _ society women. 
Michel was still handsome; his thirty 
years sat well on him. He was thinner, 
Jeaner, but his shoulders were wider. 


Escape and Reality 


His face was darker, as years deepen 
the colors in a painting without de- 
teriorating them. His face was harder 
too, with the vertical line on the fore- 
head and the fine lines around the eyes. 
He had bought the Connecticut House 
chiefly to take women out there. What 
he liked was to meet a woman who knew 
nothing about him, take her out to that 
house, preferably at night so that she 
could not see or learn the road, spend 
twenty-four hours there, and then bring 
her back again. Nothing seen, nothing 
learned. He made love to them but 
spoke almost not at all; he remained 
distant and aloof. Odd as it might seem, 
he would leave the woman alone, to walk 
alone outdoors. When he left her, he 
would make another appointment, which 
he rarely kept. It was perfect, like that, 
no fuss.” Naturally, though for no clear 
reason, Michel dies as a hero in the 
French underground. 

Definitely more highbrow though not 
much more understandable is the tale of 
The Angelic Avengers which is strange- 
ly mixed of improbable Gothic horrors 
apd impossible romantic sweetness. As 
in the first novel, but unfortunately not 
as in reality, virtue and dignity ulti- 














And so to the records... 


The recording companies have not yet 
exactly smothered us with new releases, 
but there are enough on hand to fill a 
column. Disc for example has issued a 
number of albums which range from ex- 
cellent to not-so-good. Top on the list is 
Songs We Remember, sponsored by the 
Veterans of the Abraham Lincoln Bri- 
gade. This is the real stuff of the Span- 
ish folk—four representative sides from 
four provinces—authentic and poignant, 
Despite the Communist-front sponsor- 
ship, this is not political music. Roud to 
Aviles, the best selection in the album, is 
an Asturian chant sung by a men’s 
choral group. It reveals the deep roots 
of Spanish liturgy in the songs of the 
people and harks back in purity of ef- 
fect to the Masses of Tomas Victoria. 
Music from Galicia, Sevilla, and the 
Catalan country complete the album—-an 
exciting addition to any record collec- 
tion. (Dise 720). 


* * * 


The flamence or cante hondo is the 
blues of southern Spain, although its 
musical and emotional range is much 
greater than you find in the American 
Negro song. Very few Americans have 
heard the real flamenco—hardly a dozen 
records are available on the commercial 
market. But these few are very good. 
Some years ago, Columbia issued an 
album by the greatest of them all, la 
Nina de los Peines who at sixty still 
sings with a full rich passion. Now Disc 
has issued another album, titled Flamen- 
co, in which Soledad Miralles and the 
guitarist Carlos Montoya re-create in 
their complexity the Hispano-Moresque- 
Judaic rhythmic and melodic patterns as 
sung by Spanish gypsies in the Andaluz. 
Soledad Miralles cannot match the som- 
ber, brooding overtones oc la Nifia de los 
Peines, but she is very fine indeed. The 
records suffer from a slight fuzziness in 
recording. (Disc 721). 


* * x 


Of considerably more interest are the 
experiments of Alan Hovhaness and 
John Cage. Revolutionury can best de- 
scribe the compositions of John Cage, 
for he has abstracted from the piano its 
percussive qualities, making them his 
medium of expression, and altered the 
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ee Sound on Disc 


By RALPH de TOLEDANO 


their news of further death and higher taxes. 
and if I learned anything from the years spent in service, it was a realization that 
caught moments of esthetic perception are often the staff of life. 











And even with the major shooting over, a contemplation 


HERE has been a long pause for military identification since the last edition of 
I this musical gazette. 
of the beautiful arts may seem to some inconsequential, as the papers spill over 


But man does not live by politics alone— 


melodic elements by muting the strings 
with screws, bolts, and bits of rubber. 
Although this may sound freakish, the 
net effect is to make of the piano a per- 
cussion orchestra and to destroy the 
scalar relationships of contemporary 
music. Mr. Cage’s compositions, Amores 
I and IV, written for the “prepared 
piano” are subtle and in an odd way 
lovely. Hovhaness, also writing in a 
modern idiom, does no violence on the 
tones of the piano, but derives his effects 
from the complexity of his rhythms. His 
music, based on old Armenian themes, 
often imitates the exotic effects of the 
native instruments. Mihr and Invocation 
to Vahakn are both lyrically evocative. 
Maro Ajemian, a young pianist of Ar- 
menian extraction, handles this taxing 
musi? with brilliance and insight. (Dise 
75.) 


* o “ 


Kid Ory, the great New Orleans trom- 
bonist, has been brought before the gen- 
eral record public in a new Columbia 
album: New Orleans Jazz, Kid Ory and 
his Creole Jazz Band. There will be 
much controversy in jazz circles over 
these eight sides, but much of the argu- 
ment will be specious. And once the 
album is out of print, its severest critics 
will be breaking their necks to get it. 
For New Orleans Jazz, although by no 
means a perfect set of records, is top- 
drawer jazz, full-bodied and exciting. 
The tunes, selected by George Avakian 
who supervised the recording, run a wide 
gamut: blues, spirituals, Creole ballads, 
jazz marches, jazz standards. The band 
is relaxed and spirited and its soloists 
stay within the bounds of a mellow tra- 
dition. It is interesting to see how well 
the clarinetist, Barney Bigard returns 
to his original Crescent City idiom de- 
spite the many years with the super-pol- 
ished Ellington orchestra. For the rec- 
ord, a listing of the sides: Bucket Got a 
Hole in It, Tiger Rag, Eh La-Bas, Creole 
Bo Bo, Joshua Fit the Battle, Bill Bai- 
ley, The World’s Jazz Crazy, and Fare- 
well to Storyville—the last a nostalgic 
blues describing the closing of the fa- 
mous New Orleans Redlight district, 
sung by Helen Andrews who deserves 
rave reviews and an album of her own. 
This is all fine stuff. (Columbia C-126.) 


mately triumph. There is more literary 
art here than in The White Charger; 
the style though not flat tries to com- 
pensate by attempts at “exquisite 
beauty” which sound sometimes as if the 
writer were not entirely serious and 
could do much better. 

It is a delight and relief to turn from 
these two novels to Mr. Linklater’s story 
It is escape from war too, from the hors 


rors and destruction of the campaignain 


Italy, into a half-fantastic and yet deeply 
real world of what might be regarded as 
the truly Italian and truly human wor!d 
bepeath and beyond all political and 
social afflictions and catastrophes. It is 
a highly civilized book in »which the 
author makes fun of fascism and na- 
tionalism, of military glory and the 
catchwords of social revolution. The 
hero, if the word can be used, is an 
Italian private who lacks the gift of 
courage which the gods bestow freely 
upon some and withhold from others. 
Angelo knows it and sometimes suffers 


from this realization. But he is so full 
of vitality, warmth and wisdom, and sur- 
rounded with so many similar men and 
women, that through them there emerges 
in this age of totalitarianism and dis- 
ciplined horrors the comforting knowl- 
edge of the indestructibility of the in- 
dividual and his fundamental decency. 
In a time when fascism, communism, na- 
tional glory and social gospel wrestle for 
the souls of men, Angelo and his friends 
understand what good luck it is to sur- 
vive at all. In them and through them 
life goes on and humanity, in spite of 
marching armies and governmental 
edicts. The book is a fairy tale, not of 
horrors but of comfort and promise, yet 
it is so rear reality that one reads it 
with sustained interest and enjoys the 
many wise remarks about the various 
nationalities and characters intermingl- 
ing in a war which has gathered men 
from all corners of the earth and thrown 
them together in unexpected and unna- 
tural contacts. 3 
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cation or not. 


lies. 


ing free gifts: _ 


The Test of a Magazine 
Is the People Who Read It... 


Allan Nevins, the eminent historian, says: 


The New Leader is a publication.1 greatly ad- 
mire. Every issue is packed with information 
not available elsewhere, while your interpreta- 
tion of the news strikes me as sane and pene- 


We agree with Professor Nevins, strangely enough. Do you? 
If so, why not do something about it? 
our publication, and we are proud that it goes to thinking Amer- 
icans. But not too proud or vain to give careful attention, not only 
to their praise, but to their criticism, especially when it is con- 
structive criticism. Let us have your opinions, whether for pub- 


Nor are we too proud to appeal for the help of our readers. 
We confess we need it. The New Leader has no wealthy “angel,” 
nor much advertising, nor the mass circulation of popular week- 


THEREFORE— 


We are asking all of you to send us a subscription for 
a friend who needs but does not yet get The New Leader. 
If you help us expand our circulation, you are helping us 
to cut our overhead. This means that we can keep on sell- 
ing the publication at the same low price. 


To express our gratitude for your cooperation we are offering 
a DOUBLE PREMIUM to each regular reader who sends in a 
subscription for a friend. YOU may select any TWO of the follow- 


1. PROSPECTS AND POLICIES 

2. AMERICA: PARTNER IN WORLD RULE 
by William Henry Chamberlin 

3. LEADING WITH MY LEFT ; 


4. EMPIRE by Louis Fischer 


We are rather proud of 


by Herbert Morrison 


by Richard Armour 
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Two New Plays — Reviewed 





Joseph T. Shipley 
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FAMOUS STEEL PIER 
50 YEARS OLD 


This summer marks the 50th 
| birthday of the famous Steel Pier 
in Atlantic City, the world’s largest 
| amusement pier known as_ the 
|“Showplace of the Nation” and 
| the “Amusement Mecca of the 
| World.” 
George Hamid, the Steel Pier 
| impressario, is the international 

showman who rose from tumbler 
lin an acrobatic troupe to the do- 











VERY YOUNG 


“4 YOUNG MAN’S FANCY.” By Harry 
Golden. Staged by Robert E. Perry. Scenery by Ralph Alswang. 
Presented by Henry Adrian. At the Plymouth Theatre. 


It is not toward love, but toward baseball, 
youn men in this play is turning. For they are very young men; 
and we w:tch them in their bunk at a summer camp. 
being a progressvie camp; but the first act of the chief counselor is 
to impose severe punishments. The athletic coach is given stern 


orders against competitive games, but the climax of the play hangs | 


upon the winning of a baseball game against a rival camp. Dickie 
pulls a rule out of the book to win the game, and save the camp | 
from disaster. 


I mention this inability of the author to keep to one track, be- 
cause it spoils every aspect of the evening. The main theme of the | 
play is the struggle of a spoiled ®——— 
son-of-a-rich-man to become “one! scamper along as though they | 
of the boys.’ Watching these lads | were the puppets of a radio gag- | 





play practical jokes on one another | man in an off moment. “Do y.u 
for six scenes would become more | like bathing beauties?” ‘I don’t 
and more distasteful; but there is | know, I never bathed any.’’ Eleven | 


years is speaking to twelve. 
Lenore Lonergan should not have | 

;got mixed up in this. The other 

jadults are no better, and seem to 


no relief in the inane and inent | 
love scenes the author injects. 

Two of the counselors are thus | 

tangled; Dickie and a girl camper | 
“borrow” the doctors book on/be directed like sticks. Ronnie 
“Nervous Disorders” to learn how | Jacoby does a good piece of work 
to help the lovers; the folks back | as the bookish, coddled Dickie who 
home get strange letters from the | finds his lost boyhood. His pais, 


kids. A swift descent upon the | as they come to call themselves 
camp threatens to close it; but | at the last, are fairly good car- 
Cupid flutters down from the, toon figures. If this play-—which is 


unlikely—lasts through Tune, it 
may serve as a graduation present 
for elementary school boys. Any 
one older is likely to have a 4:5- 
ferent fancy. 


wings; and all is well. | 

All is well in the play, but not 
with the play. There are some 
early moments of amusement at 
the boys’ camp follies, but they | 


HOPE OPERA 


“THE TELEPHONE.” A curtain raiser. “THE MEDIUM.” A tragedy 
in two acts. Music, book, and lyrics by Gian-Carlo Menotti. Directed 
by the composer. Sets and costumes by Horace Armistead. A Ballet 
Society Produciion. Presented by Chandler Cowles and Efrem 
Zimbalist, Jr., in association with Edith Lutyens. At the Barry- 
more Theatre. 





Of the valuc of these pieces as opera, let others speak. The music, 
without at once striking me as fresh, original, or commanding, does 
evoke the requisite moods. The voices, especially of Marilyn Cotlow 
and i*r-~k Rogier in the first piece, and of Marie Powers and Evelyn 
Keller in the second, are pleasing and effective. 


But the two pieces are presented for a continuous run on Broad- 
way; and for Broadway it can be stated at once that they are unfit. 
The books are written like opera libretti—which, in English, are 
usually as banal in diction and dull in dialogue’ as one hates to 
imagin.. The present ones, alas, are no exception. They bring the 
entire presentation down to the lower er levels of mediocrity. 

“The Telephone” presents a man 
trying to propose to a woman. 
Every time he approaches the 
crucial words, the telephone inter- 
rupts—until in despair he leaves, 
calls her up, and cements the en- 
gagement over the ‘phone. An| 
amusing title, if the dialogue were 
deft. Instead, the two sing obvious 
and trite clichés. 





,even Metropolitan allowance; and 
‘unfortunately they sing in Eng- 
‘lish, so that we feel the full im- 
pact of the tawdry, trite, banal 
diction, As author of the book and 
“lyrics,” as composer of the music, 
jand as director of the production, 
Gian-Carlo Menotti is a Jack of all 
trades and a master of none. 
The more ee RT sa «phe | & as not found the right medium 
Medium,” lebeled rn shaaelly a 9 + bone ean ¢ the best thing his 
sort of Gothic melodrama of a pre- = retacedl eo ei hang up. 


Thurschwell and Alfred | 


that the fancy of the | 
It boasts of | 


He | 


|minating position he holds today 
| in the entertainment world. Hamid 
is said to -be the first honest-to- 
| goodness showman to be in control 
ff the Steel Pier. Keen student of 
ithe pitfalls and successes of its 
|glamorous past, he was connected 
with the Steel Pier as a world 
talent scout since 1925 until he 
|bought the famous vacation-ground 
in 1945. He guided it to its big- 
gest season in history in 1946, 
| when more money was taken in 
(and spent) than in any of its 
| preceding 48 seasons. “The com- 
ing 50th anniversary season looms 
las a real record-smasher,” he says. 
| From the embalmed whale to 
| high-diving horses, from minstrel 
|} men to opera singers and top-name 
| bands, from flagpole sitters to 
| Miss America pageants, the Steel 
| Pier has set landmarks in enter- 
tainment and has pioneered sensa- 
tional acts and stunts now legend- 
| ary. A galaxy of great enter- 
|tainers got their start at the Steel 
Pier—their names are now house- 
hold words that make up for the 
most impressive “Who’s Who” of 
stars on stage, screen and radio. 
The Steel Pier is a solid tradition 
in the amusement world, and its 
50th birthday will be celebrated 
with impressive fanfare. 








jeeeeee PAXTON AND BAND 
AT PALISADES PARK 

| George Paxton and his 
| winning orchestra” headline 
| free stage presentation at Pali- 
| sades Amusement Park, N. J., 
opposite the 125th Street ferry, 
this Saturday and Sunday, May 
10 and 11. During the past two 
years, Paxton and his band won 
the late Glenn Miller award for 
being the best new band of the 
year, and also won the Billboard 
magazine award conducted for 
servicemen as being the best-liked 
band of the armed forces. George 
and his crew will play for the free 
stage show held twice daily and 
or free dancing at the Palisades 


“title- 
the 


Park’s outdoor Casino on _ both 
nights. Featured with George and 
the band is the lovely singer of 
songs Norton. 

Fi. se second consecutive week, 
| the Helv: rvey Girls continue 
| their sen «ial anties during the 

free show held twice daily 
in joor amphitheatre over- 
lo Hudson. This week- 
en. the end of their cur- 
rent nee at Palisades and 
on Mon , May 12, the Great 


Francisc. takes over the spotlight 
during the free stage shows. 
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tended ao caught by her 
own tricks. ging, over-fond of 
the bottle, she begins to hear in 
frightened earnest the voices she 
has manufactured for her seances. 
In an ironic climax, she shoots the 
one person from whom the voices 
could not have emanated, the mute 
who assists her. 





Set in an aging attic of what | 
might be called Nightmare Manor, ok 
“The Medium” has moments of 
vigorous or tender song. But the | RAZEL SCOTT . 
singers are really atrocious actors, | Extra 


CARL RAVAZZA * 





with performances ungainly beyond | 


ROMANCE ... that has all New York cheering! 
IN TECHNICOLOR 


Cornel WILDE - Maureen O'HARA 
“THE HOMESTRETCH” 


Directed by Bruce HUMBERSTONE ~ Produced by Robert BASSLER 
A 20th CENTURY-FOX PICTURE 

IN PERSON 

FRED and be erp BARRY 


* 





pecial! 


HENNY’ YOUNGMAN 








ROX Y 


DOORS OPEN AT 10:30 A.M. 
7th AVENUE and 50th STREET 





P. ry tele) aha + 





sthush and DeKalb 





BOB HOPE 
DOROTHY LAMOUR 


Jack CARSON 


MY FAVORITE BRUAETIE 


A PARAMOUNT PICTURE 
— PLUS - 


FEAR IN THE NIGHT 
In Person: BILL FLOYD 


* 


at the mighty organ every 
day at all shows 








l Broadway at 47th Street 


MARTHA VICKERS 
IN WARNER BROS. HIT 


“LOVE AND LEARN" 


IN PERSON * 


INA RAY HUTTON ano ner orchestra 
Special: LENNY KENT - Extra: PHIL BRITO 


Robert HUTTON 
JANIS PAIGE 


WARNERS’ 


STRAND 
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feature film. 


Scenes From “The Whole World Over” 


Pictured above are scenes from “The Whole World Over,” the fas 
cinating comedy about life in post-war Moscow which is now delighting 


audiences at the Biltmore Theatre. In the top scene Joseph Bu 

in the role of an amusing and philosophic professor of architecture, 
explains to his daughter, Uta Hagen, his theories of life, love and 
marrriage. In the center, left, the Professor gives some sound a 
comic advice to a young Russian corporal who is interested in mechanics. 
Center, right, the Professor consoles his cook and friend, who has lost 
her beloved in the war. At the bottom the Professor and his daughter 
toast a departing Colonel about to return to his family whom he has 
not seen since he left for the front five years earlier. 





3rd WEEK FOR “THE 
HOMESTRETCH" AT ROXY 


The new 20th Century-Fox Tech- 
nicolor drama of the turf, “The 
Homestretch,” remains for a bhird 
week at the Roxy Theatre. Cor- 
nel Wilde and Maureen O’Hara aré 
co-starred. 

The Roxy stage show also con- 
tinues a third week and 


“STAIRWAY TO HEAVEN” 
AT RKO THEATRES 

Great entertainment is the pass- 
word at the RKO Manhattan and 
Bronx where a new double bill 
is currently playing. “Stairway to 
Heaven,” starring David Niven, 
Kim Hunter and Raymond Massey, 
and told through Technicolor, is the 
The co-feature is 





jn : ch Hazel Scott, Henny Youngman, § 
“Swell Guy,” starring Sonny Tufts} Carl Ravazza and Fred and Elaine 
and Ann Blyth. Barry. 


— 








ifs Another Great Paramount for stow! 
ALAN LADD 
RUSSELL. BENDIX 
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Lowell Ot it Edith King 
Directed by JOHN FARROW 


in Person 


DUKE ELLINGTON orchestra 


JOHNNY HODGES RAY NANCE - HARRY CARNEY 
LAWT™ —- BROWN - OSCAR PETTIFORD - KAY DAVIS - MARION COK 


GOLDEN GATE QUARTETTE 


COKE &. ya 
And As An Extra Added 


BUCK & & BUBBLES 


a cement 
Picture won 


~ JUNE DUPREZ: 





PAM OYUN Tmo. 
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The Meouie Parade 


By Manny Farber 















PISTOL PACKING MEMSAHIB 


“Tre Macomber Affair” is a documentary on big game hunting, 
s a short gander at a nasty ten-year-old marriage between two 









| x. Club characters,, Francis and Margo Macomber (Robert Preston 


a kiddies’ Hemingway and Joan Bénnett as the unhappy, splenetic, 
). ll-dvs:w.: testimonial of a bad marriage). The cold, macabre opening 


+ighows the return of a hunting party made up of a dead man, an 













hysterical wife who shot her husband in a panic-ridden moment with 


Ia blood-thirsty water buffalo, and an elegent Brooks Brothers” version 
‘Fof a professional hunter (Gregory Peck). 


Peck has to write up a 
detailed report of the “accident” for the suspicious but considerate 
British consul (Reginald Denny); and as he drinks gimlets and writes 





























































ech- 
The 
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cone 


here to show much detail or ex- 





Thunters, she shoots Francis dead. 


feontrast to most movie marriages, 


‘Hbheen bumping heads on for ten 
‘fyears, and you believe Marg» when 


| While the scenes in the African 


‘tin his darx room about his experience with the Macombers, you are 


ghown the pathological business from the beginning. The trouble starts 
on the second day out when Macomber does a fast retreat from a 
¢hargin’;, gut-shot lion, and his wife, further nauseated by his 
cowardice, states flirting with their employee, Peck. But, two days 
jlater, in the thrill of killing an animal, Francis finds manhood and 
happiness, and his wife, who had always thought she hated him 
because of his weakness, discovers she hates him strong even more. 
Then, in x chaotic moment, with phony-looking buffalo charging the 
If there is any question in her 


mind that she was aiming at the buffalo or her husband, there is 
none i: her heart that she wanted Francis dead. The closing shot 
of her on the wa~ to tell the story to the coroner—walking down a 
long portico one moment in complete shadow, the next in light— 
shoy.. her personal conflict with arty effectiveness. 


At R.K.O. 





The movie gives a good, straight® 
look at a very ugly marriage. In 


which either run to the hearts- 
and-flowers version without con- 
flict or to the kind in which the 
conflict is temporary, you fee) the 
Macombers are two thoroughly 
incompatible forces that have 


she says that she got that way 
living with Macomber. Freston 
does a good job making Macomber 
into a boyish, teddy pear of a 
figure, very emotional »ut not very 
talented, eager to be loved but not 
qualified te give much back. Miss 
Bennett, with an unusually surly 
mouth and registering boredom 
and irritation with her eyes, gives 
the feeling of a woman who de- 
cided long ago to put uy with a 
bad proposition but is up to her 
neck in a nagging, consuming 
hatred that does her more damage 
than Macomber. So she took out 
her pistol and shot him, 

“The Macomber Affair” is a! 
grim-toned, naturalistic film that 
just falls short of being exciting. 








Kim Hunter is featured in “Sair- 
way to Heaven” at R.K.O. 
Theatres. 





city—a likable, old-fashioned and 
wide-open-spaces kind of a me- 
tropolis—are stock and uninspired, 
the safari sequences are done with 
a lot of movie sense by Zoltan 
Korda, the most dependable direc- 
tor at the moment on rip-roaring, 
Masculine films. Peck, Miss Ben- 
nett, and Preston, excellently made 
vp not to look so, go as well with 
the trees, jungle ground, and hot 
fun as the animals. One of the 


anxiety, sure 
before he was boyishly uncertain, 
dominating with his wife who for 
ten years had been the strength 
of the combination, suddeny happy 
and optimistic. If this cure is the 
real McCoy, then we should be 
seeing more buffalo and fewer 
psychiatrists. 


‘fact that hunters not able to kill 


best things in the movie is Korda’s 
interest in the ticking of a big- 
time hunters’ camp. He shows 
camp activity in an off-hand, docu 
mentary style, in the manner of a 
person casually strolling around 
the camp, and, as should be the 
tase, there is as much exciting, 
human interest in the hired hands’ 
slaughtering game, keeping the 
tich hunters fed 23 out of 24 hours 
of the day, cleaning weapons as 
there is in watching the principals. 
There is a nice emphasis on the 


yery much of any day, spend an 
incredible amount of time around | 
the table eating, anticipating eat- 
ing, or devouring each other with 
Rastiness. Korda, very good on the 
intra-mural boredom, has a funny 
shot of Margo abstractedly pop- 
gine Campbell Soup cans off a 

iro-ish rock in the manner of a 
Small Fry trying to amuse him- 
telf on a dull Sunday. He icses 
his movie by being much less effec- 
tive on the hunting scenes, failing 


titement. Korda took the shots of 
animals in darkest Africa, and 


;turing Johnny 





those of the hunters in the wilds 
Outside Hollywood; so there’s a 
tudden rigidity in this part of the 
movie, and no feeling that animals 
and hunters have much in common, 
This movie suffocates you with 
Hemingway’s puerile notions about 
what makes men heroes and cow- 
ards, and it will probably sell 
only the five-year-old yeggs in the 
audience. Peck, the Superman, and 
Macomber, the good runner-up: 
after bagging the buff, get tagged 
with nobility simply because tiey 
shoot well, don’t run in the face 
of danger, and follow the rules 
of good sportsmen. It’s absurd to 
consider Macomber a different "al | 
son after he kills his buffato— 
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“CALCUTTA” CONTINUES 
AT THE PARAMOUNT 
““Caleutta,” co-starring Alan 
Ladd, Gail Russell and William 
Bendix, continues at the N. Y. 
Paramount. The film, directed by 
John Farrow’ who 


“The Other Love” — At Rivoli 





>BARBARA STANWYCK AND ®@ 


DAVID NIVEN CO-STAR IN 
NEW ENTERPRISE FILM 

With the arrival on May 14 of 
Enterprise Studio’s “The Other 
Love” at the Rivoli Theatre in its 
American premiere, United Artists 
will have four top pictures playing 
in five New York houses. 

“The Macomber Affair” is cur- 
rently at the Globe Theatre, while 
Charles Chaplins “Monsieur Ver- 
doux” holds strongly at the Broad- 
way Theatre. “Carnegie Hal!” is 
the attraction at the Winter Gar- 
den and Park Avenue Theatre. 
“Henry V” completed its record- 
breaking run of 47 weeks on 
Saturday at the Golden Theatre. 

Th‘e Other Love,” produced by 
David Lewis, and starring Bar- 
bara Stanwyck and David Niven, 
comes highly heralded from Lon- 
don, where audiences were first 
introduced to the film at the Em- 
pire Theatre world premiere show- 
ing. After a successful run, the 
picture was moved over to the Ritz, 
where it is now continuing for‘an 
indefinite engagement. 

“Carnegie Hall” is attracting 
capacity audiences since its first 
publie showing. Week-end busi- 
ness, according to the management 
of the Winter Garden, indicates 
that “Carnegie Hall” will be in 
contention for top-grossing honors 
for first-week business. Audience 
reception thus far has already 
assured a long-run engagement for 
“Carnegie Hall.” 





“ODD MAN OUT" 
HELD OVER AT 
CRITERION THEATRE 





With business continuing at a | 
lively pace for the first two weeks | 
of its showing, the management of 





Loew’s Criterion Theatre has an- 
nounced a holdover for the current 


James Mason starrer, “Odd Man | 
cmt.” 
Robert Newton co-stars with 


Mason, while Kathleen Ryan, Fay | 


At Brooklyn Paramount 





Bob Hope jokes his way through 

“My Favorite Brunnette,” which 

heads the show at the Brooklyn 
Paramount this week. 





JAMES MARKLE NEW 
MANAGING DIRECTOR OF 
BROADWAY THEATRE 

James Markle has been appointed 
managing director of the Broad- 
way Theatre for United Artists. 
The theatre is currently housing 
Charles Chaplin’s “Monsieur Ver- 
doux,” which opened in its world 
premier for an indefinite, long-run 
engagement. 

Markle, who has been associated 
with several major theatre cir- 
cuits in the past, most recently 
handled “Henry V” engagements 
for United Artists as a special 
representative in Boston and Phila- 
delphia. 





|Compton and the famed Abbey | BUNNY AND DAVID 


} 
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| subjects and the Latest 


fearless instead of tormented by | 
of himself where | 


also piloted | 


Ladd through “Two Years Before | 


the Mast” and “China,” relates a 
story of murder and jewel smug- 
gling between China and India. 
Featured in the cast are June 
Duprez, Lowell Gilmore and Edith 
King. 

Holding over in person is Duke 
Ellington and his orchestra, fea- 
Hodges and Kay 
Davis. Others in person include 
the Golden Gate Quartet, Coke & 
Poke and Buck & Bubbles, 


CENTER THEATRE HAS 
NEW PUBLICITY DIRECTOR 
Mr. 
pointed 
the.Center Theatre and will serve 
in that capacity for the new edi- 
tion of the Sonja Henie-Arthur M. 
Wirtz production of ‘“Icetime,” 
which will open late this month. 


| 
THEATER PARTIES 
Al) trade anions and fra 
ternal organizations .are re 
quested when planning theater 
garties to do se through Ber 
nard Feinman. Manager of the 
NEW LEADER THERATRICA) 
VEPARTMENT. Phone AL 
conquin 4-4622, New Leades 
Theatrical Department. 7 Exst 

















S. J. Brody has been ap- | 
Director of Publicity of 








1Sth Street. New York City 





Theatre play 
roles. 

Carol Reed, director of “Night 
Train” and “The Stars Look | 
Down,” produced and directed | 
“Odd Man Out.” Selected short | 
News of 
the Day are the added featurettes | 
on the program. | 
} 





STRAND HOLDS OVER SHOW 


The Queen of the name bands, | 
Ina Ray Hutton and her orchestra, | 
will head the NY Strand stage 
show for a second week beginning | 
today. The “in person” show also} 
features singing star Phil Brito, | 
just returned from Hollywood and | 
the singing lead in several pic- | 
tures. In addition on the stage are 
Lenny Kent, night club comedian; 
and Helene and Howard, comedy 
dance duo. 

The accompanying screen attrac- 
tion is the Warner comedy “Love 
and Learn” starring Jack Carson, 
Robert Hutton, Janis Paige and 
Martha Vickers. 


| 





| Gifts are given to the contesi 


ers are in supporting EXPLAIN SHOW PARTY 


Show Party is a two-hour enter- 
tainment which combines a party 
atmosphere with a variety of 
wholesome, well-balanced profes- 
sional talent. The format includes 
a folk singer, magician, puppets, 
animals and other novelty acts. 
Children are given the opportunity 
to participate in the proceedings 
in the audience and on the stage. 
All the youngsters receive fav vs. 
its 
in the party games, with a grand 
celebrating their birthdays at the 
prize for the winner. For children 
parties, special surprises are given. 
A gala party atmosphere is cre- 
ated that sets the mood for the 
entire afternoon. 


BOB HOPE COMEDY 





| AT BROOKLYN PARAMOUNT 


America’s funny-man, Bob Hope, 
can be seen on the screen of the 
Brooklyn Paramount Theatre in 
his most recent starring vehicle, 








“TREMENDOUSLY EXCITING AND 





Matinees: Thursday and Saturday 





ZIEGFELD Seth Street and 6th Ave. 


rices Mon. thru Thurs. $1.20-$4.80; Friday & Sat. $1.20-$6 


ENCHANTING.”—Atkinson, Times 


- CI 5-5200. - Evenings 8:30. 





at 2:30—MAIL ORDERS FILLED 












NOW OPEN DAILY 








125 Rides & FREE Shows 7 Midways 
Aliractions Seaton of Fun 
& 


cablsscaches 





At Palisades Park 





Lovely 


Betty Norton, featured) 
vocalist with George Paxton and 
his orchestra whe will play at! 
Palisades Amusement Park, N.J.,) 
opposite the 125th Street Ferry,}| 


this Saturday and Sunday, May | 
10th and 11th. George Paxton and 
his band wil play for the free 
stage show held twice daily and 
for free dancing at the Palisades 
outdoor Casino on both nights. 














|“My Favorite Brunette,” with Do- 
rothy Lamour playing the title role 
opposite Hope. “Fear in the Night,” 
a “sleeper” in the jargon of the 
film world, is the associate feature 
with Paul Kelly, DeForest Kelley, 


| Ann Doran and Kay Scott in the 


principal roles. The Brooklyn Para- 
mount will continue to present 
organ song-fests presided over by 
Bill Floyd at the Wurlitzer. 








RODGERS and HAMMERSTEIN 


present 












in ossociction with JOSHUA LOGAN 


“DEFINITELY A HIT!” 
Morehouse Sun 


sys Js OR 


A New Comedy by NORMAN KRASWA 
Directed by MR. LOGAN 


MUSIC BOX, 45 St. West of B'w: 







Eves. 8:40 
Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:40 





“A HILARIOUS EVENING.” 
—Atkinson, Times 


HELEN HAYES 


} , R 4 7 
A New Comedy by ANITA LOOS 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 






BROADHURST THEA., 44 St. W. of 8’ 
Eves. 8:40 ¢ Matinees Wed. & Sot, 2:4 










“BULL'S EYE.” 
Barnes, Her. Trib. 


tn The Musicel Smash 


“ANNIE GET YOUR GON" 


Music ond. Lyrics by IRVING BERLIN 
Book by HERBERT ond DOROTHY FIELDS 
_ with RAY MIDDLETON 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 


MMPERIAL THEA,, 45 St. West of 8° 
* Ev. 8.3). wiat. Wed. & Sat. 2.30 


TLE CERI 
























WANTED: 


country home sites—an acre or more, 


cooperaters may share it at cost (very low). 


C. RICK - 


"Good Neighbors” 


To thie end I purchased 50 acres adjoining my home. Ideal for 
By immediate action, 


PEEKSKILL, N. Y. 
Telephone: 2515-M 
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Youth at the Crossroads 


From Gabriel Gladstone 


NYONE who, like myself, has had 
A ample opportunity to observe the 
youth of today, can not fail to 
be struck and dismayed by the inroads 
totalitarian thinking has made upon 
them. Since one is only too familiar 
with the old adage that the future of 
a people is one with the future of its 
youth, the present situation is cause for 
some alarm to those who are concerned 
with our democracy of tomorrow. 

Take a walk any day of the week 
across the campuses of our city colleges 
and be astonished by the prodigal 
prevalence of The Daily Worker. When 
one leaves the school grounds, one is 
almost certain to be attacked by leaflet- 
distributing zealots who rush forward, 
resembling, in their frenzy, the wor- 
shippers of Father Divine. The Com- 
munist Party, the American Youth for 
Democracy, the Progressive Citizens of 
America, every Communist front is rep- 
resented by these fanatics. The AYD 
is beseeching students to attend an 
emergency meeting on Fascism or Gov- 
ernor Dewey, while their big brothers 
in the CP, demurely and with deceptive 
modesty, announce an evening devoted 
to folk music. (As if to combat the 
eharge of un-Americanism which has 
been leveled against them, the Commu- 
nists rather self-consciously attempt to 
demonstrate that they are more Amer- 
ican than the DAR.) 

It has been estimated that 75 percent 
of the students in our city colleges read 
PM, and 5 to 10 percent read The Daily 
Worker, and though PM stoutly insists 
that it is not Communist (pointing to 
their own initial pompous declaration 
of purpose), the similarities are greater 
than the objective difference between 
the two sheets. They have been on the 
same side of the fence on almost every 
major issue too often and too long; the 
Iran issue, the Polish elections, and now 
with regard to aid for Greece and 
Turkey. It is interesting in this con- 
nection that in a world where one is 
compelled to choose between freedom 
and serfdom, John P. Lewis, editor of 
PM, in answering Fulton Lewis, Jr.s, 
charge of Communism, was merely able 
to tepidly declare that PM has opposed 
Communists on the Baruch proposal for 
atomic control. 

The totalitarian liberals repeatedly 
speak in behalf of the late President 
Roosevelt. They prefix their policy of 
appeasement to Russia with his name. 
Would they behave similarly if they were 
reminded that on February 10, 1940, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt said, “The Soviet 
Union, as everybody who has the courage 
to face the fact knows, is run by a dic- 
tatorship as absolute as any other dicta- 
torship in the world?” 

Having at best an imperfect sense as 
to the nature of Stalinist treachery, the 
youth lacks the wherewithal to defend 
himself against the persistent onslaughts 
of the totalitarians, and he flounders in 
an abyss of misinformation and prop- 
aganda. In his state of political con- 
fusion, the youth falls an easy prey to 
the Communists or to their “liberal” 
apolgists. This neglect of the youth has 
dangerous possibilities, and one would 
have to be the possessor of a most obtuse 
intelligence, indeed, not to be aware of 
the already growing lack of faith in de- 
mocracy as a system of government. 

Our schools must take no small share 
of tke blame for this deplorable state 
of affairs. When one observes students 
in college classrooms, one can not help 
but sense a certain breakdown in a ra- 
tional perspective. In political science 
classes, for example, democracy is taught 
in a vacuum. Youth is by nature utopian 
and it is no wonder that when the faults 
of our government are stressed students 
should show a certain lack of patience. 


I am not urging that one paint any false 
pictures of perfection, for that would 
stifle the will for improvement and be 
the very antithesis of democracy. I do 
believe, however, that youngsters should 
be made aware of the fact which is a 
sorry truism for their elders: that noth- 
ing in this world is perfect. Absorption 
with detail tends to obscure the broader 
issues. Democracy must be studied in 


To the Editor 


relation to other forms of government. 
When the latter-day martyr, Henry 
Wallace, says, “The best answer to Com- 
munist Russia is better democracy,” (as 
if improving our government were in- 
compatible with opposing Soviet expan- 
sionism!) he is merely refusing to make 
the simple choice that confronts every 
American. His disingenuous pretense at 
perfection constitutes, in effect, inactiv- 
ity and surrender to Soviet ideology. It 
is becoming increasingly difficult to de- 
termine whether Wallace is a misguided 
innocent or an astute demagogue. 


The muddled political state of the 


youth is further complicated by a gen. | 
eral reticence about defining terms and | 
Dozens of times [ §& 
have seen youngsters ask parents and 
teachers for the meaning of words such | 


speaking exactly. 


te 


as democracy and liberalism, only to be | 
cleverly sidetracked. These terms have — 


been so blurred that they have become 


the weapons of demagogues, and the 


playthings ef those like Max Lerner who 


now speaks about two kinds of democ- — 
racy, ours and that of the Soviet Union, © 


The defense of democracy must come 
from an enlightened youth that can think 
clearly. Can one expect other than dis- 
tressing results from a youth that ig 
compelled to manipulate with rusty tools 
and vague abstractions? Clear definitions 
and revaluations are needed. 

Our resources are tremendous. If we 
can harness them, we shall win over- 
whelmingly. 





More on Atomic Research 


From GEORG MANN 


criticism of Army and Navy control of American science, resembles nothing so 


D: JORDAN J. MARKHAM, writing to attack Henry Wallace’s far too mild 


much as an ostrich. At least his head is not visible from where I stand. There 
are several points in this letter, but the truest note of complaint is found in the state- 
ments that Wallace has overestimated the going rate for the atomic experts who make 
the two billion dollar baby killers, for the aspiring well-poisoners of the bacterial war- 
fare laboratories. Markham may be forgiven the snobbish complaint that experienced 
scientists get no more than New York construction workers, but even in times of infla- 


tion, salaries of four and five thousand 
dollars a year are far above the national 
average. Or is he willing to accept a 
piece work rate, in which Army and 
Navy scientists would be paid in propor- 
tion to the number of persons to whose 
demise they have contributed? 

The second point in his letter concerns 
pure science, which he says cannot be 
said to serve any special purpose. This 
is pure nonsense, of course. “Pure” 
science is one of those figments of the 
imagination with which scientists have 
been comforting themselves for a num- 
ber of years. It is on the same justifying 
level as the hired girl’s, “It just came 
apart in my hands.” To discover how lit- 
tle seriously scientists take the claims 
of pure s¢ience, one need merely read the 
boasts about the practical importance of 
“pure” science made whenever scientists 
want funds for a new laboratory. 
The scientist works in a specific environ- 
ment, for a specific salary, searching for 
definite results, The funds supplied by 
the Army and Navy are not intended to 
increase our store of “pure” knowledge. 
They are investments to make sure that 
the Army and the Navy will have the 
best possible means of killing enemy sol- 
diers, sailors, and civilians in the next 
war. 

Dr. Markham says, “There are no signs 
of immorality.” I wonder what he wants 
for signs. There is general agreement 
that American scientists stole no appre- 
ciable amount of family jewelry in con- 
quered nations, raped few enemy women, 
But Dr. Markham writes from Oak Ridge, 
the home of the bomb that made it pos- 
able, not only to kill enemy civilians 
on a satisfactorily mass basis, but that 
could turn the survivors’ yet unborn 
grandchildren into obscene monstrosities. 

No one can possibly deny the existing 
statistics which show that the bulk of 
money spent on research in this country 
is being spent under the direction of the 
armed forces. What does Dr. Markham 
object to then, the public exposure of 
the fact that American scientists are in 
the process of being turned into med- 
ically-inspected camp followers of the 
Army and Navy? Should we look the 
other way while “pure” metallurgists 
make sharper razors for kindergarteners 
to play with? 

Finally, Dr. Markham grows bitter 
about Wallace and Kilgore who tried to 
“introduce politics and patronage into a 
bill designed to encourage free science.” 
By which he means tried to spend money 
for research in the social sciences and 
keep patentable products discovered with 
government money under the control of 
the government. The old guard of sci- 
ence bitterly fought government funds 
for research in social science. They were 
happy enough with the world as it was, 





afraid that looking at society as dispas- 
sionately as entomologists look at cock- 
roaches might cost them money. 

True, at least one scientist has put 
his foot down on releasing figures for 








use in making guided missiles. Norbert 
Wiener of Harvard wants no'part of kill- 
ing civilians. But Dr. Markham has the 
more numerous example before him of 
the Nazi scientists now in this country, 
These gentlemen are equally willing to 
work for Hitler, the Array Air Corps, or 
American private industry, as long as 
they are paid and “given sufficient. free- 
dom to carry en work.” 

Dr. Markham is profoundly grateful 
for the money dished out by the Army 
and Navy, even though he nervously 
assures us that it is merely a “stop- 
gap measure.” Apparently the scientists 
aren’t doing it and it’s a good thing to 
do. Besides, they were such instructive 
murders, such slight pregnancies. 














Voigt: Facts About 


(Co nod trom Page Eleven: 

Pearl Harbor. But have they made such 
a comparison? We have only Wallace’s 
insinuation that they have. But if he 
imagines that events in Greece are not 
of world-wide importance, and that there 
is no threat to the Western world, he is 
deceiving himself. 

Having fought the Italians, Bulgar- 
jans and Germans, having survived a 
sanguinary Communist dictatorship, the 
Greek people are still fighting, after 
nearly seven years, for their liberties 
and their national independence. Fight- 
ing against what? The answer is— 
against the European counter-revolu- 
tion, 

After the First World War, and 
the revolutions that it unleashed, the 
counter-revolution gathered strength in 
three capitals—Moscow, Rome and Ber- 
lin. Its challenge to the Anglo-Saxon 
European revolution culminated in the 
Second World War. Fortunately for the 
world, the two principal counter-revolu- 
tionary totalitarian powers fell out with 
one another. But when Germany was 
overthrown, the entire counter-revolu- 
tionary heritage was taken over by 
Russia. All the achievements of the 
democratic Anglo-Saxon revolution were 
destroyed in all the countries between 
the Arctic and the Aegean except 
Greece, This was the great tragedy of 
the Second World War—that more na- 
tions lost their independence in the Sec- 
ond World War than gained it in the 
First. And, with the loss of national 
independence went the loss of civil 
liberties. ‘ 

Today, it is the counter-revolution 
that threatens the national independ- 
ence and the civil liberties of the Greek 
people. In the Balkans Marshal Tito is 
suecessor to Adolf Hitler. The Greek 
Communists, in league with the Yugo- 
slav Partisans and the Bulgarian Com- 
munist Party, having come to terms with 
the German Army in Macedonia, estab- 
lished their dictatorship over the greater 
part of Greece, carrying out a nation- 
wide purge by massacre, But they were 
defeated by the British when they at- 


“OH TH RES TOONS gunn 


Last week we printed a letter entitled “Will Sweden Yield Again?” by 
Kaarel R. Pusta. Through an unfortune editorial error, the author was identified 
as former Estonian Envoy to Latvia. Actually he was Estonian Envoy to Sweden. 


HN OMT 
THE NEW LEADER?’ 
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Greece and Wallace 


tempted to take the capital. They dis- 
persed and concealed their arms, but 
re-emerged as the “Democratic Army” 
(to give the rebels their official name). 
That army pursues the old purpose, and 
had a fair prospect of success, not in 
battle but in an economic war which 
was slowly ruining Greece. 

The intervention of the United States 
will surely avert the final ruin of Greece 
and the culminating massacre, This 
intervention has arrested the advance of 
the counter-revolution—which would not 
have stopped even had it reached the 
Aegean, Anglo-American intervention 
has saved Greece, and more than Greece, 
Perhaps it has saved the western world, 
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Dallin: French Fever 
(Continued from Page Two) 

to keep the German Social Democratic 

Party out of the International. 

Another problem confrontin, the con- 
ference is the Italian situation, where 
the rightist group under Signor Saragat 
has recently seceded from the official 
Italian Socialist Party. So far only the 
pro-Communist group of Pietro Nenni 
has been invited to Zurich. It is reported 
that an attempt will be made to persuade 
Saragat to reenter Nenni’s party and 
submit to his policies, 

Both these issues—the participation of 
the Germans and the Italian Workers 
Party of Saragat—look like preparatory 
steps in the organization of the new In- 
ternational. Behind these issues, how- 
ever, there looms, as everywhere else to- 
day, the major political problem — the 
great controversy of the “two worlds”— 
the United States and the Soviet Union. 
All the Soviet and pro-Soviet forces will 
try to tie the peoples of Europe ,at least 
the Socialist parties, to the Soviet band- 
wagon. It can not be predicted with 
certainty that the attempt to capture 
the International will be frustrated, be- 
cause of the amazing inactivity and ine 
difference displayed by the democratic 
wing of what is called the Socialist 
International. 
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SDF NEWS 


NATIONAL 


National Executive Committee: Meets 
Saturday and Sunday, May 17-18, at 
Rand School, 7 East 15th St., New York 
City, to receive the reports of its sub- 
committee which has held conferences 
with the Socialist Party committee on 
the subject of the possible unification of 
poth organizations. The N.E.C. will meet 
with the New York Coordinating Com- 
mittee consisting of representatives of 
‘affiliates and institutions at 11 a. m., May 
17th. ... Philadelphia, Pa.: Membership 
meeting, Thursday, May 15th, at Educa- 
tional Center, 415 S. 19th St., Phila. 
August Claessens, National Secretary, 
will report on the Unity Conferences. ... 
Fiftieth Anniversary Celebrations of 
Jewish Daily Forward during May and 








June in a number of cities. New York: 
May 25th, 2 p. m., Madison Square Gar- 
den. Los Angeles: June 14th-15th. Also 
meetings and concerts in Boston, Phila- 
delphia and Chicago. ... Eleventh An- 
niversary Journal: Will be printed dur- 
ing July. All locals are urged to give 
full cooperation. Ads and greetings are 
being solicited. 


NEW YORK CITY 


New Members: A considerable number 
of new members have been admitted dur- 
ing the last few weeks. Special mention 
must be made of Downtown, Wm. Karlin, 
Meyer London Reefer Makers branches 
which show the largest gains. A new 
youth group has been contacted... . . City 
Convention: June T7th-8th, at Rand 
School. Most important convention. Dis- 
cussion and action on Unity proposal and 
other matters. Branches must elect dele- 
gates and hasten to send in their cre- 
dentials. . . . Algernon Lee speaks over 
Station WEVD every Saturday night at 
9:30 p. m. ..: Boat Ride to Bear Moun- 
tain Park Sunday, May 18th. Auspices: 
the Workmen’s Circle. . . . Unveiling of 


stone for Harry Kritzer Sunday, May 
lith, 1:30 p. m., Beth David Cemetery, 
Elmont, N. Y. ... City Executive Com- 
mittee meets Wednesday, May 14th, 7:30 
p. m.... Leon Blum Branch meets May 
14th, 7 p. m., at 7 East 15th St.... 
Debs Branch meets Monday, May 19th, 
8:30 p. m., at 7 East 15th St... . August 
Claessens- East Bronx Branch meets 
Monday, May 12th, 8:30 p. m., at 862 
E. Tremont Ave., Bronx... . August 
Claessens speaks at May Meeting, W.C. 
Branch 275, 9:30 p. m., Fraternal Club 
House, 110 West 48th St.; at Liberal 
Party, Laurelton Club, Tuesday, May 
13th; at the Group, Sunday, May 25th, 
9 p. m.... Women’s Committee: After- 
noon Tea and Discussion Tuesday, May 
20th, 2 p. m., Rand School. Hattie K. 
Schwartz will lead discussion on a 
recent sensational book, “Gentlemen’s 
Agreement.” Proceeds of the affair are 
for clothes, toys, etc. for orphans in 
Paris Vladeck Home. . . . Coming Din- 
ners: To A. Philip Randolph, May 17th. 
Auspices: Reunion of Old-timers. 
ok a a 


The May Day Celebration, held under 
the auspices of the Social Democratic 
Federation, Socialist Party, Jewish So- 
cialist Verband, Workmen’s Circle, and 
many cooperating trade unions and other 
groups, was a great success. The huge 
auditorium of the Manhattan Center was 
crowded. Enthusiasm reigned 2nd the 
meeting was colorful and dramatic. 

Israel Feinberg, Vice-Chairman of the 
ILGWU, was chairman. The Workmen’s 
Circle Chorus, Schiller’s Band, the Tate 
Chorus of Harlem and Gene and Fraa- 
cesea, singers, were highly appreciated. 
The speakers were Algernon Lee, Nor- 
man Thomas, I. Levin-Shatzkes, Luigi 
Antonini, Will Stern, Pincus Schwartz, 
and Benjamin McLaurin. Joseph Glass 
read the May Day Manifesto, August 
Claessens spoke for the collection and 
Lottie Friedman read a number of mes- 
sages from Social Democratic Parties in 
various countries. 





(Continued from Page One) 


formation of a joint “labor political ac- 
tion machinery” and an “emergency 
legislative committee” to oppose pending 
anti-labor measures in Congress and in 
the various state legislatures, while con- 
taining elements of urgency, evidently, 
were regarded by the conferees as points 
of relatively minor importance. The leit- 
motif of the negotiations, on which they 
quickly came to a freeze, was the old line 
of demarcation— organic merger as 
against a loose confederation hedged in 
by a number of guarantees and “safe- 
guards.” 


Even more basic, though probably 
barely discussed at these two “peace” 
meetings, was the background considera- 
tion of the CIO as the domicile of several 


Danish: What Price Labor Peace? 


important Communist-led unions with a 
substantial number of out-and-out Com- 
munists or Communist adherents in its 
top council, and of the AFL clear of any 
Communist,- tainted organizations. The 
AFL, as before, obviously was willing to 
take a chance on swallowing the CIO in 
toto, providing it could frame the rules 
for assimilation and digestion. On the 
other hand, one may be permitted to sus- 
pect that the terms framed by the AFL 
for a merger with the CIO indicate that 
it was not any too anxious to absorb a 
eonsiderable number of CIO affiliates 
into its system. 

Which of the two—CIO or AFL—is 
more concerned with the flabby outcome 
of the merger negotiations? Our best 
bet, though this may sound somewhat 
blasphemous, is that neither side is es- 


pecially disturbed. Neither the CIO nor 
the AFL at this moment feels particular- 
ly keen about organizational merging. 
The AFL definitely is lukewarm about 
it, while the CIO rather fears it. On the 
whole, it may be said, that organic labor 
unity was much closer to realization in 
1939, when John L. Lewis dumped it out 
of the window, than it is today. 


+ * « 


Topay., in 1947, the CIO could less af. 
ford a merger except perhaps on its own 
terms because after ten years of exist- 
ence the “vested interests” factor in- 
volved in such a merger has become im- 
measurably greater. By this is meant 
the hundreds of important leadership 
positions, posts where the persona! equa- 
tion is a dominating factor, and the ac- 
cumulated prestige of officership in 
scores of unions, great and small. With- 
in such a merger, as envisioned by the 
AFL, a good many of such power-nests 
and prestige centers within CIO unions, 
especially where the Communists rule 
the roost, would become deflated if not 
completely obliterated. 

It is not, of course, totally ruled out 
that other parleys between the CIO and 
the AFL may take place. The nego- 
tiators, it will be noted, parted on an 
amiable note, without intimating that 
the parleys had resulted in a fiasco. Both 
apparently were content to let the whole 





thing go drifting on so long as neither 
side could be blamed for the outcome. 
And that’s actually what happened. In 
practically oriental, “face-saving” fash- 
ion, they met, talked a bit, then parted 
serenely with spirits unruffled. 
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Beals: Lombardo Toledano 


(Continued from Page Ten) 
‘grams the handmaiden of Communism and Soviet 
foreign policy. 

As stated by Lombardo, trying to make use of this 
general economic trend in the southern countries, his 
program is precisely that of the Blue Shirt Na- 
tionalists and of Corradini, father of Fascism in Italy 
after World War I. This was the position of the 
direct-action syndicalists who ‘placed Mussolini in 
power. The argument then ran that Italy was a prole- 
tarian nation, that all classes must unite to form a 
solid national front against the “capitalist nations,” 
of which England and the United States were “the 
most dangerous and aggressive.” Mussolini stated 
this over and over again in his public speeches even 
when he was being praised and aided by New York 
bankers. 

Almost the same demagogy is now used by Lom- 
bardo in Latin America. He has refurbished the 
Corridini-Mussolini-Hitler doctrines with appropriate 
Stalinist quotations. Militant nationalism through the 
union of all classes is his stated goal, not for national 
progress and well-being, but for war. The ultimate 
goal, the proletarian dictatorship over the rest of 
society, he postpones for the convenience of Soviet 
foreign policy. In the same way Mussolini compro- 
mised with “German capitalism” because it was not 
“immediately menacing.” The proletarian dictator- 
ship is.new postponed for the easier penetration of 
other’ @@tional groups. It is postponed in order for 
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the Communists and the Lombardo Confederation to 
push deals with the dictators by softening local oppo- 
sition to labor organizations through chauvinistic 
patriotic appeals. The call now is to abandon the 
Browder line in the United States, but to push it on 
a new basis in colonial countries. 


* * + 


Tus is the same sort of opportunism, the same sort 
of doctrines in new dress which led to World War II. 
Lombardo’s program calls openly for national and 
later class warfare, not for the progressive unification, 
coordination and progress of the world—but for 
Soviet domination. Even though he claims his plat- 
form to be wholly Mexican or wholly Cuban, as the 
case may be, his concealed motto becomes: “There 
is no peace, there can be no peace until Soviet Com- 
munism is supreme throughout the world.” If he is 
clever in disguising this goal to outsiders, he has 
stated it to his own followers without many “ifs,” 
“ands” or “buts.” 

This explains in part Lombardo’s alliance with 
Dictator Vargas, whom his Confederation and the 
Communists attempted to keep in power in Brazil by 
“postponing” elections; it explains the barricades in 
Venezuela, where his group forged an alliance with 
Dictator Medina, who had agreed to make that country 
the base of Soviet propaganda in the New World; 
it explains Lombardo’s deal with Dictator Somoza in 
Nicaragua, where people were being murdered. It 
explains the deal made by his unions, the Communists 
and the Conservatives which put Dictator Ibarra on 


the throne in Ecuador. It explains his constant war- 
fare on the democratic elements of Peru led by Haya 
de la Torre. It explains the efforts now being made 
to make a deal with Trujillo, the bloodiest dictator in 
Latin America. 

It also explains the open split of the Chilean labor 
movement; it now explains a new growth of inde- 
pendent unionism in Mexico, where President Aleman 
is showing himself increasingly unwilling to follow 
the Lombardo line. It explains the fight of the demo- 
cratic and popular government of Guatemala under 
President Arévalo to maintain itself in power against 
the Lombardo and Communist putsch. The Commu- 
nists there are making a more concerted effort against 
democracy than Lombardo ever made against Dic- 
tator Ubico. 

In the United States, those who help Lombardo 
most are the ones who wave the Big Stick, who pro- 
moted unilateral coercion against Argentina, who ia- 
sist on sending Latin America arms instead of ma- 
chinery, who insist on hanging on to Panama bases 
and airfields contrary to the agreement under which 
those were granted. 

Independent labor groups will survive 
the Soviet putsch in Latin America only by 
rapid restoration of normal production and 
trade, renewed prosperity, the curbing of 
inflation, the improvement of general living 
standards. They will not be helped by out- 
lawing the Communists, by dictatorship 
and coercion, but through the expansion 
of sound economic and political bases for 
democracy and freedom. 











By William Henry Chamberlin 


The Way to One World 


HERE is no reason for surprise or disappoint- 
5 pe in the failure of the Moscow conference 

to produce any major solutions for the German 
and Austrian peace treaties. 

Open disagreement is certainly preferable to any 
more disgraceful Yalta and Potsdam agreements, in 
which the price of Stalin’s worthless signature was 

“abandonment of the ideals for which the war was 
professedly fought, of the most elementary prin- 
ciples of justice and humanity, of vital long-term 
American interests. We .are now faced with the 


prospect of an endurance contest, which is not a. 


desirable thing in itself, but which is certainly better 
than the surrender of Germany and Austria to one- 
sided political domination and econdmic exploitation 
bv the Soviet Union. 

The temporary loss of the lands behind the iron 
curtain to western influences of freedom and justice 
is bad enough. The loss of Germany arid Austria 
would amount to an unconditional surrender of all 
Europe to Soviet totalitarianism. And acceptance of 
such Soviet demands as a centralized German admin- 
istration, a share in the control of the Ruhr and the 
extraction from a starving and bomb-wrecked Ger- 
many of $10,000,000,000 in reparations, along with 
the territorial mutilation of Austria, the appropriation 
by Russia of Austrian basic industries, and the cession 
of Carinthia to Yugoslavia would mean the irre- 
trievable loss of Central Europe to the West. 

It is better that Europe should be temporarily di- 
vided than that it should be hopelessly destroyed. 
Paradoxical as it may sound, the best means of 
assuring an ultimately. free and united Europe is to 
act vigorously and energetically on the assumption 
that the continent is divided, and that we must make 
the best possible independent arrangements for those 
countries which are outside the iron curtain, 

The best way to some kind of tolerable final agree- 
ment with the masters of the Kremlin is to act, for 
the time being, as if they did not exist. Far too many 
war and postwar conferences have been held at our 
solicitation and in places which are in Russia or 
under Russian influence. There should be no repe- 
tition of the grave psychological error which former 
Secretary Byrnes committed when he went on a kind 
of Canossa pilgrimage to Moscow soon after the 
London conference of Foreign Ministers in the autumn 


of 1945 ended in deadlock. 


* % 7” 


N oruine is more disastrous in dealing with a 
dictatorship than an appearance of weakness, vacil- 
lation and uncertainty. Secretary Marshall spent more 
than six weeks in Moscow patiently trying to reach 
a basis of agreement. The attempt failed. There 
should be no further overtures from our side. If and 
when the Soviet Government asks for a new con- 
ference, and gives preliminary evidence of willing- 
ness to talk in terms of political and economic reason, 
then, and only then, should there be a resumption of 
discussions, preferably in Washington or New York. 

During the endurance contest which is in prospect, 
and which we must see through, no matter how long 
it takes, our first objective should be the closest 
possible political and economic association of those 
countries and areas of Europe which are accessible 
to our influence. This task will not be easy, if only 
because of the influence of Communists in France 
and Italy. We may hope that French and Italian 
politics will take such a turn as to permit the elimi- 
nation of Communist participation in the govern- 
ments of those countries. 

Not primarily for the sake of the Germans, but 
for Europe’s interest and our own, we should reacti- 
vate the German industrial economy, subject to proper 
controls against remilitarization. A revival of German 
peacetime industry would make our objective of re- 
storing normal economic conditions in Europe both 
more feasible and much less expensive. We should 
make peace with the part of Germany under our 
control factually, if not formally, by extending the 
powers of the German administrative authorities, 
substituting civilian advisors for military directors in 
many fields, facilitating, instead of discouraging, the 


Where the News Ends 








widest possible cultural contacts between American 
and German trade unions, churches and universities. 
If our task is difficult, we must remember that the 
Soviet task of rehabilitating the area of Europe 
which is under Russian control is hopeless. We still 
have large untapped reserves of foodstuffs and ma- 
chinery to back up our foreign policy. The Soviet 
Union can export little but famine and propaganda 
to its vassal states. If we do a good constructive, 
consistent job of building up that part of Europe 
where we can exert influence, we, may hope that 
breakaway movements among the unwilling subjects 
and vassals of Moscow will one day become irre- 
sistible. In the ideal free and united Europe of the 


future there should be a place for Lwow and Wilno, 

Riga and. Tallin, along with Rheims and Antwerp, 

Cologne and Milan, 
. * * 


Professor Lerner Flunks His History 


“We speak fondly and nostalgically of the glories 
of the British Empire... . We forget the slave trade | 
and the Opium War and the Black Hole of Cale 
cutta.”—Max Lerner in PM of April 24. 


Let’s skip the slave trade and the Opium War, 
although for more than a century Britain has been” 
suppressing, not encouraging, slave-raids in uncivi-’ 
lized parts of the world, and opium traffic is better” 
controlled in British colonies and concessions than 
in many parts of the interior of China. But to cite” 
the Black Hole of Calcutta as an atrocity of British | 
imperialism is comparable in historical accuracy” 
with referring to Lidice as a Czech atrocity against~ 
Germans. For the Black Hole was a stifling dungeon 7 
into which an Indian potentate in 1756 thrust 146 | 
British prisoners—men, women and children. Only — 
23 were alive the next day. It might be a good” 
investment for PM to purchase handy works of his- 
torical and political reference for its palpitating — 
editorial writers. 





An Editorial— 


No Totalitarian Methods for Us 


HE NEW LEADER has long advocated the 

tagging of Communists and their elimination 

from positions of public trust. Inside the Gov- 
ernment, they obviously constitute a threat to national 
security. Within trade unions, schools and other 
public institutions, they use the prestige of their 
positions for subversive action or propaganda on 
behalf of Soviet Russia. During the war the fact that 
the USSR was our ally enabled them to penetrate 
institutions all the way from the Department of State 
to local Parent-Teacher clubs. When the President 
announced his executive order to rid the Federal 
civil service of Communists and fellow-travelers, we 
felt that action in this direction was overdue. 

But from the start we have been worried by the 
danger that this sort of thing might be overdone, or 
wrongly done. The public naturally feels’ deeply 
about enemies within our own family. Once deep 
emotions are aroused, they are liable to roll over 
friends and enemies undiscriminately. And _ picking 
out Communists and sympathizers with Communism 
is a process that demands painstaking care and dis- 
cernment. We want no totalitarian purge psychology 
here. The guilty must be spotted and tagged or 
thrown out. But the innocent must be protected by 
the conscientious observation of all the restraints 
in our ancient code of civil liberties. We must not use 
Communist methods to rid ourselves of Communists. 

During the past week, two news items show that 
our apprehensions were justified. ‘Two incidents prove 
that in some quarters the effort to oust those disloyal 
to democracy is inducing a state of mind that borders 
on hysteria. The first has to do with the organization 
deceptively called American Youth for Democracy. 
All informed persons have known from the start that 
this is nothing but a camouflage of the former Young 
Communist League. The part whcih it has played 
behind its mask on our college campuses is shameful. 
Its true nature has now been widely advertised and 
its operations have been properly ended in many in- 
stitutions of learning. This is all to the good. 


* * * 


Tur incident which exhibits the tendency to ride 


the anti-Communist drive so hard that it may turn 


into an anti-civil liberties drive occurred in connecs 
tion with the banning of the AYD from the campus 
of Queens College, in the City of New York. The 
Student Council voted to oust the AYD. The faculty 7 
voted 55 to 42 to approve this and other decisions | 
of the Council. When news of, this faculty decision ~ 
went abroad, Congressman Henry J. Latham, who — 
hails from the County of Queens, ascended into the ~ 
blue and demanded that the Board of Higher Edu- 
cation institute an investigation of the 42 faculty 
members who voted against the much-discussed. reso- 
lution. News comes from Washington that Congress- 
man J. Parnell Thomas, Chairman of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities, said that if 
the Board doesn’t hunt them down, his committee will, 

Now an investigation of Communists in the city’s 4 
institutions of higher-learning and all other agencies 
is perfectly in order. Such an inquiry conducted some 
years ago bore excellent fruit. But picking out as 
shining objects for suspicion the 42 instructors who 
for a variety of reasons voted for a motion which 
contained many items beside the one dealing with 
the AYD is the wrong way of going about the business, 

The second item also concerns New York City. It 
is desirable that great cities follow the example of 
the Federal Government in adopting security measures 
against the placing of Communists in positions of 
trust. But recently a member of the City Council has © 
introduced into that body a proposed amendment to 
the City Charter which goes far beyond the executive 
order of President Truman. In one paragraph. it 
condemns to exile any employee who shall “print, 
possess, store, transmit, sell or deliver any literature” 
which is considered subversive. Anyone with a volume 
of Karl Marx on his library shelves might be con- 
demned under this provision. 

This sort of thing endangers the whole effort to 
dislodge persons of doubtful loyalty from positions 
of trust. The only effective answer will be positive 
action which forestalls the crackpots. Both the city 
government and the Board of Higher Education must 
adopt means to spot and deal with actual Communists 
and fellow-travelers. But they must be sure that 
they detect the right ones. We must disinguish between 
the David L ilienthals and William Z. } Posters. 
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